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FOUR AMERICAN QUEENS OF SONG. 


Ketiocc.—Havx.—Cary.—Tuurssy. 


1* is not many years since America was 
deemed by foreigners rude and inca- 
pable of appreciating fine music; and the 
sweet singers and master-instrumentalists 
of Italy, Germany, and France glanced 
disdainfully from their places of popular- 
ity and profit in the old art-centers of 
the Continent toward the young nation 
of the West. “Those Americans,” it 
was said, “are unrefined, and it will be 
very long before they can understand 
the beauty and delicacy of a Mozart, a 
Beethoven, or a Chopin.” Only twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, it was regarded 
a perilous undertaking for a manager 
to invite a celebrated musician to our 
shores; but Mr. Barnum was found bold 
enough to invite Jenny Lind to the Amer- 
ican stage, and at great expense afford 
citizens of several of our leading cities 
the opportunity of hearing her magnifi- 
cent voice. The great success of the 
“Swedish Nightingale’s” visit revealed 
the fact to foreign artists that in some 
parts of the United States, at least, there 
was sufficient esthetic culture to make 
them a new and desirable field ; and then 
began vocalists, pianists, violinists, etc., to 
visit us, and their number has rapidly in- 
creased, until Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, and other cities, have their regular 
operatic seasons, with concerts or musical 
festivals, which enliven the greater part 
of the year. Indeed, musical culture has 
so rapidly advanced, particularly in New 
York, that the tables have been turned, 
as it were; and out of our own circles 
have sprung musicians, whose talents and 
acquirements have won the admiring 
plaudits of the best European audiences. 
Not long since an English critic took oc- 
casion to say that the leading English 
concert singers of to-day are Americans, 
and the principal Italian prime donne 
of the lyric stage come from America. 
Whether this be precisely so or not, 
the fact is palpable to him who will take 





the trouble to examine into musical 
affairs, that the number of highly gifted 
native singers in this country is very 
large, comparing well with those abroad. 
Furthermore, the facilities for instruction 
at home have improved to that degree 
that it is no longer considered indispen- 
sable for one who intends to make music 
his or her profession to study in Europe, 
although a tour abroad, with its advan- 
tages for observation and comparison, is 
always a desirable addition to a course of 
technical training. 

The small group of portraits at the 
head of this article will be recognized by 
the music-loving reader as drawn from 
those of our vocalists whose names are 
frequently seen or heard when high lyric 
capability and a successful career are 
topics of discussion. Of the four, Miss 
Clara Louise Keilogg should properly 


| be considered first, as her excellence 


as a singer was recognized by the public 
long before the others won its applause. 
To say that she possesses a superior 
physical organization is almost surplus- 
age, because a good constitution and high 
temperamental endowment are essential 
to superior artistic capacity ; and a singer, 
especially, must have a strong physical 
basis for the maintenance of the vocal 
organs in that condition of harmonious 
vigor which is essential to the perfect ex- 
ecution of fine music. 

Miss Kellogg’s profile, and what of the 
head is available for observation, indicate 
delicacy, earnestness, ambition, and a 
good degree of practical judgment. While 
sensitive and spirited, she is, neverthe- 
less, endowed with firmness enough to 
control her emotions, and patience 
enough to abide the result of events. She 
is not a creature of impulse and suscepti- 
bility, as many of the finest singers are 
inclined to be, but holds her feelings 
under good control, and hasa capital un- 
derstanding of herself. Her intellect ex- 
hibits a fair balance of perception and 
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reflection, the sense of utility or the prac- 


tical adaptation of circumstances and 
things being a conspicuous element. Her 
disposition is one well calculated to win 
friendship and esteem, as she is, doubt- 
less, generous, considerate, and fond of 
the enjoyments of social life. 

Miss Hauk has a plump, rounded face, 
the features of which show her German 
descent. She is of a lively, susceptible, 
playful disposition, the sanguineous ele- 
ments predominating in her temperament 
and giving her mind its mobile, sprightly 
character. She has excellent perception, 
quickly appreciating the purport of 
things, and promptly coming into rag- 
port with her surroundings. She has a 
good degree of the esthetic elements, 
enjoying everything that is beautiful in 
form and picturesque, and is easily im- 
pressed by the sentimental and emotional 
sides of every-day experience. She has 
a fine development of the musical sense, 
as seen in the rounded contour of the 
margin of her forehead, and it is inti- 
mately associated by position with her 
perceptive, mechanical, and esthetic fac- 
ulties. This relation enables her to cul- 
tivate her musical gifts easily, and to give 
them practical expression in a way which 
pleases by its naturalness and freedom 
from effort or affectation. 

In Miss Cary we observe strong ele- 
ments of organization. Inheriting, prob- 
ably, from her father the more conspic- 
uous traits of her character, she is at 
once vigorous and enduring in body, and 
clear, definite, and positive in mind. She 
is warm in feeling and affection, her 
sympathies tending to impulse, so re- 
sponsive are they to impressions, but she 
has her own personal convictions of duty, 
responsibility, and every-day conduct, 
and dislikes restraint, criticism, or dicta- 
tion. Her social nature is very influen- 
tial, the importance of home and friends 
being usually a prominent consideration 
in the ordering of her professional as 
well as of her private life. She appreciates 
“sympathy and kindness more than may 
be generally apparent in her conduct; 
-but her expression has always an empha- 
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sis which carries with it the impression 
of sincerity. In the home circle she 
should be highly esteemed for the open- 
ness and honesty of her disposition, and 
the cordial sympathy with all that be- 
longs to the tender and gencrous side of 
life. 

The organization of Miss Thursby com- 
bines qualities of strength and delicacy 
which are well exhibited in the portrait. 
She is observant, inquiring, intelligent, 
highly appreciative of life on its objective 
side, viewing the world as a sphere, in 
which there is need of prudence, discre- 
tion, and industry if success is to be at- 
tained, no matter what may be the voca- 
tion. She has a good deal of self-help- 
fulness; is very spirited and thorough- 
going, willing to work patiently and 
earnestly to secure a desirable end. She 
is averse to wasting her time and efforts, 
and shows more than average discrimi- 
nation in the choice of objects on which 
to employ herself. She is ambitious, and 
keeps high objects in view; and is very 
decided in her conviction with reference 
to the value of name and position; few 
women are more sensitive than she in 
matters of duty and obligation, so that 
she would sacrifice much of her own com- 
fort and interest for the sake of others. 
To be called selfish or ungrateful is one 
of the severest trials, and one to which 
she would not make a defiant response 
notwithstanding her spirit and firmness, 
but would rather seek to refute it by an 
earnest and candid appeal to her past 
conduct and to the testimony of friends, 
of whom she should have many. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG is entitled to 
high credit for being among the first of 
our singers to compel a tardy recognition 
by European culture of the capability of 
Americans to excel in opera. She was 
born in Charleston, S. C., where her par- 
ents, who are of Connecticut birth, were 
temporarily residing. She exhibited her 
musical endowment at a very early age, 
being able to read music with great ease 
when but seven. Appreciating her prom- 
ise of rare vdcal powers, her father placed 
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her under the instruction of Prof. Millet, 
a graduate of the Conservatory of Paris. 
After remaining with him for a short 
time, she was transferred to a noted 
Italian teacher, who in turn gave place 
to M. Riznire, also a graduate of the Con- 
servatory of Paris, and with whom she 
studied industriously for three years. 
Her last instructor was M. Muzio, under 
whose auspices she made her dédut in 
opera at the New York Academy of Mu- 
sic, in 1861, in the character of Gz/da, in 
Verdi's opera of “ Rigoletto,” and at once 
won the favor of the public. She appear- 
ed thenceforth every successive season, 
taking the principal ro/es in most of the 
standard operas, and constantly increas- 
ing in popularity, until she became uni- 
versally confessed a leading prima donna 
among American singers. 

In 1867 Miss Kellogg made her first 
appearance before a London audience as 
Margaretti in “ Faust,” and with what 
success the opinion of a music critic will 
best show, viz: 

“ Miss Kellogg has a voice, indeed, that 
leaves little to wish for, and proves by her 
use of it that her studies have been both 
assiduous and in the right path. She is, 
in fact, though so young, a thoroughly 
accomplished singer—in the ‘school, at 
any rate, toward which the music of M. 
Gounod consistently leans, and which 
essentially differs from the florid school 
of Rossini and the Italians before Verdi. 
One of the great charms of her singing is 
her perfect enunciation of the words she 
has to utter. She never sacrifices sense 
to sound; but fits the verbal text to the 
music, as if she attached equal importance 
to each. Of the Italian language she 
seems to be a thorough mistress, and we 
may well believe that she speaks it both 
fluently and correctly. These manifest 
advantages, added to a graceful figure, a 
countenance full of intelligence, and un- 
doubted dramatic capacity, make up a 
sum of attractions to be envied, and 
easily explain the interest excited by Miss 
Kellogg at the outset, and maintained by 
her to the end.” 

In 1871 Miss Kellogg appeared in Lon- 





don again, and this time the most famous 
singers in Europe—Nillson, Patti, Tiet- 
jens, and Lucca—were thete also, but she 
held her place in the galaxy with modesty 
and credit. 

Unlike most singers of acknowledged 
genius she does not appear to care to 
court the favor of foreign nations, being 
in the main well contented with the ap- 
preciation of her own people, who have 
from the beginning accorded her a cordial 
support on all the occasions of her ap- 
pearance upon the stage. She has made 
her way to distinction quietly, unassum- 
ingly, studiously, Merit has been her 
passport to success. 

MINNIE AMELIE HAUK has found so 
much favor in European musical circles, 
that she has been seen but transiently 
during the past ten years on the Ameri- 
can stage. She was born in the year 1853, 
in the city of New York, her parents 
being worthy German people in humble 
circumstances. 

She very early showed musical tastes 
and voice, which rolled with fountain- 
like volubility from her youthful lips. 
Her mother divined and fostered the 
genius so early displayed, so far as her 
limited abilities would permit. Fortu- 
nately, a gentleman of New York heard 
her voice, and determined that it should 
not be hidden in silence from any neglect 
of his. He invited her to his house to 
meet a few of his friends, where, accom- 
panied by a superior pianist, she displayed 
her powers. Among the guests was Mr. 
L. Jerome, of this city, whose taste and 
pecuniary means had led him to erect a 
small theater attached to his private res- 
idence. His admiration of the girl won 
upon his generosity; he supplied Minnie 
with the best instruction, and she soon 
after made her first appearance on his 
little stage in the opera of “Linda di 
Chamouni,” toa select company of ladies 
and gentlemen, and achieved an unequiv- 
ocal success. Mr. Maretzek, a well- 
known impressario, thereupon made an 
engagement for her appearance at the 
Academy of Music in New York City; 
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‘but the building was burned to the ground 
before she had an opportunity to tread 
its platform, and her first appearance in 
public was made at the Opera House in 
Brooklyn, as Amina, in “La Somnam- 
bula,” to a fashionable and large audience, 
which was surprised and delighted by the 
youthful singer. 

Upon the rebuilding of the Academy, 
she was again engaged, sang in various 
other operas, made a tour through the 
principal cities of the United States, and 
increased rapidly in public favor. But, 
determined to seek every occasion of 
improvement, and having acquired the 
necessary means of travel, she embarked 
in company with her mother for Europe 
—not with the intention of immediately 
appearing in public, but solely for the 
purpose of perfecting by study the knowl- 
edge of her art. The celebrated manager, 
Strakosch, however, prevailed upon her 
to make her appearance in London and 
Paris, where her success was remarkable 
for so young a person. From Paris she 
went to Russia, then to Austria, Germany, 
and so on,-everywhere adding to her rep- 
utation. In 1878 she returned to Amer- 
ica, but the next year was called to 
Europe by an advantageous engagement. 

Time has added fullness to her voice— 
which is a rich soprano—and accuracy to 
her interpretation of musical composi- 
tion. She possesses much beauty and 
grace, which she adapts with much skill 
to her acting, Her sprightly tempera- 
ment appears to especial advantage in 
bright and piquant impersonations. 


ANNIE LOUISE CaRY was born in Ken- 
nebec Co., Maine. When only eight 
years old her mother died, and a few years 
afterward she went to Boston, where she 
had a brother in business, with whom she 
found ahome. As her musical gifts were 
early recognized, she was given oppor- 
tunities for the best instruction the 
“Hub” could boast. In 1866 a public 
concert was given for her benefit ; and in 
the early autumn of that year she went to 
Italy to complete her studies in opera, 
and to prepare for the stage. 





In December, 1867, she was invited to 
accompany an Italian opera company to 
Copenhagen. She went, and a short trial 
resulted in her engagement shortly after- 
ward by Mr. Ferdinand Strakosch for a 
tour of the principal cities of Norway 
and Sweden. This season was followed 
by a very successful one at Hamburg. 

She then went to Baden-Baden, where 
she remained engaged in study with 
Madame Viardot Garcia until October, 
1868, when she left to fulfill an engage- 
ment at Stockholm. Here she achieved 
a great success, which was followed by an 
engagement at the Royal Swedish Opera 
House, she singing in Italian, and the 
remainder of the troupe in Swedish. 

In the summer of 1869 she resumed 
her musical studies under Signor Boltensi 
in Paris. In the fallof the same year she 
went to Brussels for a season of Italian 
opera. The enthusiasm of the Belgians 
was fully aroused by the beauty of her 
voice and the artistic rendering of her 
parts, and she became at once a great 
favorite. 

This success drew the attention of 
Maurice Strakosch to her, the result of 
which was a three years’ engagement, 
during which she sang in concerts in the 
principal European cities. 

In 1870 she returned to America with 
the Nilsson troupe, and sang with great 
success in all the principal cities of the 
Atlantic States. ; 

Subsequent engagements took her 
across the ocean, in the performance of 
which Miss Cary indicated growing pow- 
ers of voice and expression, and won high 
tributes of favor from her every audience. 
Her every appearance almost has shown 
improvement in some respect, especially 
the last New York season, when she had 
the strong support of artists like Campa- 
nini and Galassi. 

Miss Cary is probably the most popular 
contralto who has sung in “opera before 
American audiences, excepting, perhaps, 
the wonderful Alboni, and it is a question 
whether Europe possesses a contralto 
superior to her in voice and acting. Re- 
port has it that she is soon to be mar- 
ried to a wealthy German nobleman 
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Emma C. THuRSBY.—Our little group 
must conclude with Miss Emma C. Thurs- 
by, whose excellence as a vocalist can not 
be said to be inferior to any of the other 
three, but who has been later than the 
others in coming betore the public. We 


remember well, however, the promptness | 
with which her great talent as a singer | 
was recognized when but six or seven | 


years ago she stepped upon the concert 
platform. She was born in Brooklyn, 


N. Y., and comes of an old Knickerbocker 
Her education was obtained, in | 


family. 
her earlier years, at the Moravian Semi- 
nary, at Bethlehem, Pa. Very early she 
began to display her vocal gifts, quite 
unconscious of the career that was to fol- 


low. When this training became a mat- | 
ter of the clearest expediency, she was | 


given good instruction. For atime she 
was under the tuition of Julius Meyer, a 
well-known teacher in her native city, 
and was subsequently engaged as soprano 
at two of the leading churches. In 1870 
she became a pupil of Errani, an Italian 
instructor of eminence. 

Having decided upon studying a while 
in Italy, in June, 1873, she went to Milan, 
where she secured the direction of two 


celebrated teachers, Signors Lamperti | 
She, however, re- | 


and San Giovanni. 
mained in Milan less than a year, and 
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self the subject of considerable musical 
attention by a concert which she gave in 
Brooklyn. In 1875 she made her first 
concert-tour, going West as far as St. 
Louis, and in the following year went to 
California; since then she has made an- 
nual tours in various parts of the Union, 
and in Canada, which have been signally 
successful in every respect. In the one 
character of a church singer, which she 
has been in the intervals of retirement 
from concert engagements, she has prob- 
ably received more salary than almost 
any other soprano who might be named. 
Miss Thursby’s voice is clear and bell-like, 
and in solo does not impress the hearer 
with the quality of great power, yet it has 
unusual compass and purity, and can be 
heard throughout the largest building, 
and distinctly followed, although accom- 
panied by an orchestra and chorus, She 
is heard to the best advantage in concert 
pieces and arias. In rejecting the very 
many allurements of the operatic stage, 
Miss Thursby shows a knowledge of her 
own powers. However difficult a passage, 
her technical skill and perfect intonation 
master it with charming ease. She aims 
to express the motive and sentiment of 
the composer; and her power in this re- 
spect is not surpassed by any singer to 
whom we have listened. 





soon after her return home made her- | 





VISION 


“ Your young men shall 


is not an uncommon thing to hear 
men of narrow intellects and great 


i 
vital energy disparage those who are 
called “visionaries,” while it is the fash- 
ion to laud the “ practical.” 

A man who has talent for working a 
treadmill is tickled, being told that he 


is “practical.” He congratulates him- 
self that he is attempting no impractical 
thing. He is struggling up no heights 
of fancy—not he. He thinks that the 
silliést youth of whom he ever heard is 
that young person in Longfellow’s pocm 


SEERS. 


see visions.”"—Joxt ii. 28. 


who bore a flag with “the strange device 
of Excelsior,” and went climbing up the 
snow and ice therewith, foolhardily be- 
ginning his journey in the afternoon. 

If that young visionary had been a 
practical person, he would have heeded 
the warnings of that old man and of the 
peasant, and, instead of going on, with a 
tear standing in his bright blue eye, he 
would have turned in at the voice of the 
maiden, especially if the maiden’s father 
had had a store of bread and cheese in 
the chalet. But that Alpine youth was 
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not practical The pious monks of St. 
Bernard were, and none of them ever 
perished in the snow; but they did find 
this unpractical youth half buried in the 
drift of the avalanche, “lifeless but beau- 
tiful.” 

“There,” says our practical friend,” 
“what’s the use of being beautiful if you 
are lffeless ?” 

And, as the meaning of the last three 
lines of the poem, about a voice falling 
from the sky “serene and fair,” our 
practical friend gives it all up; he does 
not even ask the solution of the conun- 
drum which it involves. 

Now, the real fact is that one “ vision- 
ary” man, in the highest meaning of the 
phrase, is worth a dozen “practical” 
men, and for the simple reason that 
there would be no practical men if there 
were no visionaries, as there would be no 
practical activity without high thought. 
The whole use of practical men—and 
they are never to be disparaged—is to 
make real in every-day life what the 
visionary men have first seen with their 
spiritual eyes. 

The visionary is he who, before a foot 
of it is laid, sees a railway reaching from 


New York to San Francisco, over river 


and bay and lake and mountain and can- 
yon. The practical men are the laborers 
who blast the rocks and bring dirt in the 
carts and wheelbarrows to make the 
grade and construct the road. 

The visionary is the engineer who 
searches up and down a river, and at last 
detects the precise spot where a bridge 
should span the stream, and who at.the 
same moment sees every block of stone 
which is to go into the abutments, and 
every piece of timber, iron, or steel which 
is to make the strings, the thwarts, the 
chessex, and the couplings. The practi- 
cal man is the mason or the carpenter, or 
the laborer, who makes that vision a real, 
strong, safe passageway for loaded wag- 
ons or thundering trains. 

Without these necessary practical men 
there would be no bridge over the river; 
but without the indispensable visionary 
there would be no bridge anywhere, and 





no kind of employment for practical 
men, who must stand holding in reserve 
their most valuable powers until the 
visionaries suddenly say, “Put such a 
cottage there, and such a palace there, 
and such a church there, and such a 
warehouse there, and such a bridge there, 
and such a tunnel under yon mountain, 
and such a telegraphic cable under the 
ocean.”” At the command of the vision- 
aries, the practical men find something 
to do, and they do it. “ Your young men 
shall see visions,” said the prophet, in 
one of the grandest passages in liter- 
ature. 


BLESSED ARE THE SEERS! 


We owe them everything. It was a 
seer of vistons who beheld the people of 
Israel led out from the house of bondage 
into the land which Jehovah had prom- 
ised unto Abraham. The seer of that 
vision (Moses) would never have been 
able to endure the prodigious strain 
which came upon him when he had to 
carry all that people forty years about in 
the Sinaitic desert and organize a nation- 
ality which should revolutionize the an- 
cient world of thought and action. 

It was a seer of visions who heard, 
near the gates of Damascus, that Jesus 
who vouchsafed him such a vision of 
glory as enabled the young pupil of 
Gamaliel to organize forces which should 
revolutionize the modern world of 
thought and action. It was a seer of 
visions who went forth from his cell in 
the Erfurth monastery to begin the Her- 
culean task of clednsing the fouler than 
Augean stables of medieval Rome. It 
was a seer of visions who, standing on 
the western shore-of Europe, gazed over 
the waters toward the West, and beheld 
a great land stretching where practical 
men saw only a waste of waters. America 
lay large and fair in the eyes of Columbus, 
alluring and attracting him long before 
his vessels beached themselves upon its 
unknown coast. The world had gone on 
without this addition of America but for 
that vision in some man’s eyes, if not in 
the eyes of Columbus. It was one seer 


. 
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of visions who beheld printed sheets be- 
fore a type was made. It was another 
who saw boats and carriages propelled at 
rapid rates before any steam engine had 
been constructed. It was another who 
saw telegrams outflying the winds before 
the click of an instrument had been 
heard in the land. It was aseer of visions 
whose eye ran up and down from end to 
end of an ocean telegraph, and whose ear 
heard the nations whispering to each 
other, and kissing each other through 
these thousand miles of ocean long be- 
fore a strand of the cable had been 
formed. And in art as in science, liter- 
ature, government, trade, and religion, it 
is the visionaries who pionecr the way 
for the practical men, and draw their 
heavier brothers forward by the songs 
they sing far up great heights and tar 
away beyond great mountain ranges. 

The Good Father knows, and only He, 
how much practical repentance, faith, 
self-denial, and grand, godly living have 
been created in hut and palace by the 
vision which John Bunyan saw in Bed- 
ford jail. Since Jesus ascended no his- 
tory of actual personal or national trans- 
actions has had a hundredth part the 
influence which has been exerted on man- 
kind by the simple narrative of the English 
tinker’s vision of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

Bunyan has done more for the world 
than Thucydides and Herodotus, than 
Tacitus and Livy, than Gibbon and Hume, 
than Rollin and Thiers, than Niebuhr 
and Dah]mann, than Prescott and Ban- 
croft, and than all of them put together. 
For true religion that Dreamer has done 
more than any dozen “ practical” preach- 
ers who have lived since his day. He 
enlarged the possibilities of practical 
preaching. 

The general fact is that it is the men 
that see visions who make possible the 
existence of the work of the men who 
do deeds; and when “practical men” 
sneer at “visionaries,” and when our 
current speech compels our lexicog- 
raphers to define a “ visionary” as “one 
whose imagination is disturbed,” and 
“one who forms impracticable schemes,” 
it is simply another instance of the clay 





criticizing the potter. In every such case, 
so much worse for the clay. 

It is because works of faith must pre- 
cede works of righteousness that I would 
have the young men of America put 
themselves in such a posture toward the 
Holy Spirit. of God that He may pour 
upon them the fulfillment of Joel’s proph- 
ecy, “ Your young men shall sec visions.” 
Think what a state of affairs would fol- 
low if all the Christian young men of the 
land went about, day and night, with 
their eyes full of visions of the greatest 
and wisest possible activities. What 
would they see by day and dream by 
night? They would see strong young 
men growing up into the most radiant 
manhood on wharf, in counting-house 
and bank,.in shop and store, in drawing- 
rooms and on railways, doing everything 
as unto the Lord; men not slothful in 
business; fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord ; 

MEN VALIANT FOR THE TRUTH 

in the earth; men whose sweetness did 
not impair their strength, and whose 
strength did not sour their sweetness; 
men who made all they could, and saved 
all they could, and gave all they could; 
men constantly trampling underfoot the 
fanatical doctrine that they were not to 
do good unless their hearts felt free to 
it; men whose work was a constant wor- 
ship, and whose prayers gave them power 
to work; men on fire of love toward God 
and man, and kindling into holy flame 
every soul they touched; men ready to 
live and fit to die. 

They would see these men in couples, 
in quartettes, in companies, in associ- 
ations, in multitudes, in masses, proph- 
esying, that is, finding grander things ix 
the Word of God and in the heart of 
ma., and proclaiming those discoveries. 
They would see the breathlessness with 
which other men would hang upon the 
words of these simple-hearted speakers, 
taking knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus, until the visions of God 
drew the eyes of the listeners from the 
pictures of sin, and they began to see the 
glory of God shining in the face of Jesus. 

CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BRAIN IN ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC.—(CONTINUED.) 


EE the seventh to the fifteenth 
year, the brain increases in volume 
and density, but its growth is not so rapid 
as in the previous stages. At fifteen the 
epoch of puberty usually begins. This 
critical stage of nervous development is 
most interesting to the observer, its phe- 
nomena being so vitally influenced by, or 
dependent upon, inheritance, tempera- 
ment, nurture, training, association, cli- 
mate, etc. At this time remarkable de- 
velopment is noticeable in the posterior 
region of the head ; it becomes fuller gen- 
erally and more prominent at the basic 
parts. At the same time the character 
undergoes a marked change; there is more 
assurance and pretension in the manner 
of the boy, more sensitiveness and mod- 
esty in the demeanor of the girl; a de- 
sire, however, on the part of both to 
associate in the avocations of life, is 
marked,-and courtesies and attentions to 
one another previously unknown are now 
instinctively rendered. The need of paren- 
tal guidance and instruction in this period 
we shall not dwell upon here, as it is a 
matter universally recognized by the 
intelligent. If the emotions and passions 
assume a stronger phase in puberty, so do 
the intellectual faculties also, and they 
manifest the peculiar individualism of the 
youth, his tendencies to activity, his apti- 
tude for usefulness. Now the development 
of the brain may be estimated, and those 
peculiarities of mind which will distin- 
guish the character in manhood be safely 
described. In fact, it is at this time the 
skill of the cerebral physiologist becomes 
of the highest value, and fortunate is 
the youth whose parents possess a knowl- 
edge of the laws of brain-growth, or insist 
upon having him trained in accordance 
with the advice of a skillful phrenolo- 
gist. 

How easy it is for those ighorant of 
physiology to mistake cunning for intelli- 
gence, mere verbal memory for a sign of 
great capacity, timidity for modesty, etc. 





And hence how easy for such to err most 
seriously in directing the education of the 
blossoming minds committed to their care. 
Without a solid basis formed of the 
principles of mental physiology, can 
education be much else than a muddle of 
arbitrary rules and regulations? Obvi- 
ously not. 

Between the eighteenth and fortieth 
year the brain of.man attains its complete 
growth, 2. ¢., the intellectual and moral 
character is completely formed — the 
affectional or sentimental faculties es- 
pecially exhibit the most strength in this 
period. There are few examples of men 
who after forty-five have performed great 
work or at least manifested great powers. 
The climax of mental development, 
which is reached at forty, is, however, 
more or less stationary. And this is de- 
pendent for duration, as may be readily 
conceived, upon constitutional and asso- 
ciated conditions—especially one’s habits. 
Some men have shown great vigor and 
efficiency until past sixty, and there are 
rare instances of mental freshness and 
capability for useful labor of a high order 
in individuals who were octogenarians. 
Generally, however, after forty-five the 
brain begins to lose in vigor, while at the 
same time it increases in density. . From 
that time the muscular functions, those 
of locomotion and of manual effort, de- 
cline in energy apparently in accordance 
with a law of nature which is applicable 
to the whole organism of man. 

As regards the mental faculties, their 
changes with age vary in different indi- 
viduals. In one itis sight that com- 
mences first to weaken; in another it is 
hearing which becomes less acute; in an- 
other there is an appreciable loss of 
memory. The decline in memory may 
be indicated under varying aspects: One 
person may show enfeeblement in retain- 
ing the names of places, another in re- 
calling transactions of business or the 
subject matter of reading, etc 
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From seventy years to the era of de- theory that the cerebellum exercises a 


crepitude the brain diminishes still in 
volume ; its density or fibrous consistency 
increases ; adhesions be- 
tween the serous envel- 
ope and it are more fre- | 
quent, and there are | 
modifications in the| 
color of its substance. | 
After sixty years,diseases 
and affections of the | 
cerebro-nervous system 
are more frequent than 
in the former periods of 
life, viz; apoplexy, soft- 
ening, paralysis, which 
in themselves show the 
effect of age upon the 
most important organs 
of man. 

Changes which occur 
in the structure and 
functions of the human 
brain are observed, for 
the most part, also in 
that of vertebrate an- 
imals. In birds the brain, 
as we have shown, de- 
velops very early; in 
many species the spinal 
column, the geminal tu- 
bercles and the neighbor- 
ing parts situated at the 
base, have, in the ear- 
liest periods after the 
feathered being has 
emerged from the shell, 
the most solidity. If the 
skull of a chick but a 
day old be examined the 
considerable develop- 
ment of the cerebellar 
region will excite sur- 
prise. And this fact is 
noticeable in all birds 
which can walk, run, and swim immedi- 
ately after their birth. So also in the 
guinea-pig, hare, and other quadrupeds 
which are lively after birth, the occipital 
region is well filled out. 

Experimenters of the school of M. 
Flourens have availed themselves of this 
fact for the purpose of making it service- 








Fig. 230.—Brain AND SpixaL Marrow or Guinea-Pic, 





able in their attempts to demonstrate the 


marked influence upon muscular move- 
ments. Figure 230 represents the brain 
and spinal marrow of a very young gui- 
nea-pig; the development of the cerebel- 
lum is conspicuously marked. 

Age does not appear to produce great 
changes in the volume and consistency of 
the bird’s brain, which may be attributed, 
we will venture to remark, to the fact of its 
substance being more largely composed 
of fluid than the brain of animals. 

The first days succeeding birth in kit- 
tens and dogs are almost entirely passed 
in sleeping and taking nutrition. At this 
time their brains aré very soft and of a 
rose color. In the course of fifteen days, 
however, we find a notable growth and 
alteration in structure. In examining 
the skulls of two dogs of the same litter, 
one of which died when one day old, the 
other when fifteen days old, the difference 
of development was found to be very con- 
siderable ; and in those skulls marked that 
of their brains. Ifthe surface of the brain 
of a very young dog, say one two weeks 
old, be examined, the convolutions will be 
found to be distinctly traced in its struct- 
ure, but the channels or sulci at that age 
are far from being so deep and marked as 
they are in theadult animal. At the end 
of the first month the brain shows de- 
velopment in this respect, the convolu- 
tions being more in relief, especially those 
which correspond to the lower mid-lateral 
regions of the skull, to the part just 
above the root of the nose, and to the 
posterior parietal region. The cerebel- 
lum does not increase in the same degree, 
although its central or vermiform region 
develops .early. This is specially true 
of the cat. A comparison of the growth 
of the brain of a newly-born dog with that 
of a kitten will show a considerable supe- 
riority in point of cerebellar as related to 
cerebral volume on the side of the cat. 

In the rodents, chiefly rabbits, hares 
and squirrels, the parts of the brain most 
developed at birth, or a few days there- 
after, are those which correspond to the 
base of the skull, its middle frontal and 
anterior regions ; the cerebellum, partic- 
ularly in squirrels, has at that early period 
a marked development in relative size. 
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WHY PHRENOLOGY SHOULD BE CLASSED AMONG THE SCIENCES. 


BD Farman there are very many people 
who believe in Phrenology, yet there 
are some who persist in denying its claims 
and ridiculing its teachings. The only 
excuse that many of these people have is 
that they have never taken the trouble to 
ascertain what Phrenology really does 
teach, or to examine the evidence upon 
which it rests. They have, perhaps, be- 
come disgusted with some traveling 
charlatan who blends his exposition of 
the truths of Phrenology with mesmer- 
ism, table-rapping, vending of patent 
medicines, and anything else that would 
make a sensation or bring money into 
his pockets. They have not taken the 
trouble to separate the true from the 
false, but have satisfied their consciences 
and escaped the trouble of thinking, by 
passing an unsparing condemnation upon 
the whole thing. But the claims of 


Phrenology can not be thus lightly dis- 
missed, and we havea right to examine 


the grounds upon which it rests before 
we throw it aside. The question is: Is 
it, oris it not a science? If a science, 
let us accept it, if we are fair-minded and 
honest; and if we can not prove it to be 
a science, we are at liberty to reject it, 
and not till then. 

We shall have to consider what consti- 
tutes a science, what elements are neces- 
sarily present before any branch of knowl- 
edge can be dignified by this title. We 
find that a science must be systematic, 
general in its application, founded upon 
generally acknowledged facts, upon ex- 
periment and observation, and in the 
present utilitarian age, should be of prac- 
tical application. Many of what are 
known as sciences fill these conditions to 
only a limited extent, and make up in 
arrogance what they lack in stability, 
while Phrenology, whose claims they 
would dispute, satisfies every demand, 
and has, in fact, been admitted to a place 
by no means contemptible among the 
sisterhood of the sciences by men most 
distinguished in the scientific world. It 





thus seems late in the day to discuss or 
question claims so well founded, so uni- 
versally believed. 

In the first place, Phrenology is system- 
atic. This can not be denied. Whatever 
may be urged against it, nothing can be 
said adversely on this score. All the 
mental functions are taken into account, 
arranged according to well-understood 
principles, treated of under well-ascer- 
tained laws. But it has been said that 
Phrenology is too systematic. System 
is what some people object to. They 
like hazy ideas; anything that is deter- 
minate is distasteful to them. They say 
that you parcel the mind off as you do 
your garden ; here a bed of flowers, there 
a patch of cucumbers, there a hill of corn, 
etc. But the mind, they say, is one and 
indivisible. Well! who denies that? It 
proves nothing one way or the other. 
The same style of argument would prove 
that because we are each of us an entity 
—one personality—there should be no 
distinction between the hand and foot, 
the liver and the heart. Yet this is the 
kind of argument that some people ad- 
vance in a triumphant kind of tone, and 
think that it settles the question. Argu- 
ments from metaphysics against Phre- 
nology are not so very valuable after all. 
If they come in contact with the facts of 
Phrenology, so much the worse for the 
metaphysics. But why should there not 
be system applied to the mind? Should 
that order, that system, that regularity, 
that adaptation of the work to be done, 
to the agent to accomplish it, which, 
when shown in life, are regarded as the 
signs of a vigorous intellect, be denied to 
the mind, itself the creator of all this 
beauty? “Order everywhere except in 
the orderer! Phrenology is systematic, 
and thus satisfies the demands made up- 
on a science, though it be distasteful to 
preconceived notions and hazy preju- 
dices. 

But something more is required. A 
science must possess generality. It must 
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not be a hodge-podge of mere particulars, 
a jumbled mass of disconnected informa- 
tion. It must be something that you can 
put your hand upon and apply to any 
given case, knowing that it has that with- 
in itself which will exactly meet the de- 
mands of the case. It must be, not the 
steel and iron and wood that make up a 
tool, but the tool itself, perfect, complete, 
adjusted. Here, too, Phrenology satis- 
fies the demands made upon it. It is 
general in its application and in the wide 
range of phenomena which it embraces, 
or, as the logician would say, in its ex- 
tension and intrusion. Some sciences 
refer to only a limited class of subjects, 
and take in a narrow range of phenome- 
na Not so Phrenology. It refers to 
every man in the universe wherever he 
may be, and gives its decisions with un- 
erring accuracy. All the different races 
of mankind are embraced, and in the cor- 
respondence of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of these races with the results 
gathered from phrenological theories, do 
we find a strong proof of their genuine- 


ness. Then look at the phenomena em- 
braced. All mental operations, all the 
acts of intellection, of volition, of emo- 
tion are included. And the same princi- 
ples, the same rules, the same method 


govern each case. This is true scientific 
generality, and such Phrenology pos- 
sesses. 

We have shown that Phrenology pos- 
sesses the form of a science. But there 
must be something more than this. Its 
foundation must be good and firm. You 
will remember that a science must be 
based upon generally-acknowledged facts 
—wupon experiment and upon observa- 
tion. Many sciences rest upon one alone 
of these foundations. But when all three 
unite, we have evidence which is irresist- 
ible, and in the case before us they do 
unite. 

First, there is the generally acknowl- 
edged fact proved by the researches of 
the most eminent biologists, and the tes- 
timony of leading scientific writers, that 
the brain is the organ of thought and 
feeling, and that in this brain certain 





functions are localized, that it does not 
require the entire brain to perform any 
single mental operation, any more than 
the whole muscular system is called into 
play in raising the arm or any other 
simple action. If it be admitted that the 
brain is not single, but a cluster of or- 
gans, or is at least capable of acting in 
part as well as in whole, the most impor- 
tant point in the entire controversy is con- 
ceded. The proof that such is the case 
rests upon facts which every one of you 
knows and readily ac .nits, and the logical 
conclusion from these facts is irresistible. 
Thus the first kind of evidence is had. 
It is hardly necessary to enumerate these 
facts, as the readers of this journal are 
probably familiar with them, but we 
might just mention a few. There is the 
analogy of the different organs of the 
body, each of which has only one office 
to perform, and performs it invariably 
and without exception. Is_it likely that 
the brain will prove an exception to an 
otherwise universal law? The different 
mental powers do not all come at the 
same time, and vary in intensity when 
they do come. Dreaming, injuries to the 
brain affecting one power and leaving 
others unimpaired, partial insanity, all 
lead to the same conclusion. The famil- 
iar state of mind in which the different 
feelings contend against cach other would 
be an absurdity and an impossibility if 
the brain were only one organ. If the 
brain, then, be what reason clearly points 
out, there can be no difficulty in the next 
step, which is that if the localities of 
these separate organs, or parts of the 
brain, be once ascertained, we have a 
means, more or less accurate, of deter- 
mining the tastes and character of the 
individuals, and that, other things being 
equal, the relative strength of the pro- 
pensities will depend upon the relative 
size of the organs. There is nothing 
absurd, moreover, in supfosing that the 
outward shape of the head will conform 
to that of the brain. Of course there 
are modifying circumstances and sur- 
roundings, education, habits of life, so- 
ciety, etc., which will have a part, and a 
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part by no means unimportant; but these 
are questions of detail, for which full 
allowance has been made, and which do 
not affect the scientific value of the 
theory. It is, however, upon these ques- 
tions of detail and not upon broad gener- 
al principles that the opposition to this 
science has been based, and assailed, too, 
with what weapons? Often with ridicule, 
which is supposed to supply the place of 
proof. We can find just as much to ridi- 
cule in many of the leading theories of 
physical science of the present day: for 
example, that of an universal elastic 
ether pervading all space, yet without 
weight or appreciable resistance, while at 
the same time perfectly rigid and elastic ; 
that of the vibratory motion of heat, or 
Newton’s great law itself of gravitation, 
which is a flat contradiction of one of the 
fundamental laws of physics, and yet we 
believe them. Ridicule proves nothing. 
But we can show that here, as in the pre- 
ceding steps, we have the testimony of 
generally admitted facts on our side. In 
fact, there is scarcely a person in the 
world who does not admit that there is 
some connection between the shape of 
the head and the mental powers. What 
else does this common talk about an in- 
tellectual head mean? How is it that in 
the pictures of the great the artist paints 
the high, expansive brow? How is it 
that we associate intellectual power with 
some heads, and naturally expect to find 
them when brought into contact with 
men of scholarly attainments and mental 
grasp? How is it that as soon as we see 
them, we set down some people as rascals 
and sneaks, and others as upright and 
honest, if not that we have a belief, per- 
haps more or less unconscious, in the 
facts of Phrenology? We may not un- 
derstand the particular developments, but 
we take in the general effect. If we un- 
derstood Phrenology better, our decisions 
would be more correct. We thus find 
that Phrenology, in its completest devel- 
opments as well as in its more element- 
ary truths, rests upon the testimony of 
generally admitted facts. If we proceed 
farther, we will find also that it meets the 





requirements of experiment and observa- 
tion more fully, perhaps, than any other 
science—more fully, at any rate, than any 
other mental science. These have been 
its methods from the very beginning. It 
has first ascertained its facts by observa- 
tion, and then verified them by experi- 
ment, and back of all this there has been 
a philosophy which removes the results. 
far from the domain of mere empiricism. 
If we read its history, we find that it was. 
not formulated, as is too often the case, 
the theory being first constructed and 
then facts found or invented to bolster it 
up. No. First there were the facts, and 
the life of its founder was spent in close 
observation. The results of these obser- 
vations were confirmed by experiment, 
and are still continuously and daily being 
confirmed, and as observation and experi- 
ment progressed, the theory emerged, to 
be still further tested and still more com- 
pletely verified. This is the history of 
all true science, and it is the history of 
this science. After it has passed through 
these tests, after it has grown by these 
methods, we may accept it unhesitatingly 
and apply it fearlessly. 

Phrenology, then, we have shown to 
be scientific in its evolution, which was. 
by observation and experiment; scien- 
tific in its methods, which are general and, 
systematic; and scientific in its results, 
which are universally applicable and, so 
far as it has been developed, universally 
correct. 

There is another point to which we re- 
ferred in the beginning—the question of 
practical benefit—that question cud bono 
asked by thousands of voices in all parts 
of the world respecting every conceivable: 
subject. In many an inquiry and scien- 
tific speculation, in which years of time 
have been spent, and money and health 
lost, and things more precious still, faith 
and hopes which money could not buy, 
the answer must be zone, but in this case. 
it is much in every way. As the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology spread—as its influ- 
ence widens—as its warnings and instruc- 
tions are heeded, we may expect more 
perfect knowledge of ourselves and of 
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our tellow-men, fewer mistakes in life, 
fewer incompetent persons filling posi- 
tions for which they are totally unfit, 
more health, more happiness, more har- 
mony in all the relations of life. And 
still more, knowing ourselves as we have 
never before known ourselves, under- 
standing the secret springs of character 
which have tinged our conduct, we shall 
see our deficiencies and needs, and know 
what is necessary in order to develop a 
full, perfect, complete, symmetrical char- 
acter. Then the education of children 
will be conducted in a proper manner, 
and their character become something 
else than the uncertain product of ca- 
price, affection, and passion, alike un- 
reasoning, and alternating by turns. We 
do not claim for Phrenology all that has 
been claimed for it by some men who 
have never been regarded as the true ex- 
ponents of its teachings; but we do 
claim for it all the results that have been 
mentioned, and many others as important 
as these. 

Phrenology has been assailed on vari- 
ous sides. Some say that it makes man 
a mere automaton, the sport of his func- 
tions, impelled by them, with no power, 
no responsibility. But this is not the 
case. These organs are not the mind; 
they are the instruments of the mind, 
and over and above all is the soul, the 
personality, the immaterial principle, and 
it does not destroy this to suppose that 
it acts through one organ to accomplish 
this. Our responsibility, our individual- 
ity, all that gives life its dignity and im- 
portance, remain. That there is differ- 
ence in character, difference in intensity 
and direction of mental power, difference 
in moral sentiments, every one admits, 
and Phrenology claims no more. It 
shows, however, where the seats of these 
powers are, and what is necessary to con- 
trol and regulate them. Phrenology is 
a true science; it fulfills, and fulfills com- 
pletely, all that is demanded of a science. 
It has been tested, and it has stood the 
test. In nothing is there less chance for 
fraud, more opportunity for detection, 
than in this science. If it had been false, 





it would have long ago forfeited the re- 
spect and confidence of all thoughtful 
people. Its existence and success are a 
proof of its genuineness. If we neglect 
it, we do ourselves a wrong; if we accept 
and apply it, we will prove ourselves to 
be not hare-brained visionaries, but wise 
and practical people. J. BH. C. 





LIFE OF THE PATRICIAN IN ROME.— 
When Horace and Juvenal walked the 
streets of Rome, and drew from life 
the thoughts that come to us now with 
the same force and vividness with which 
they struck the literati of the empire, 
Rome was mistress of the world. Her 
armies held in check on the northern 
border the ravages of savage Goths and 
Huns. They held with an iron grip 
the eastern provinces of the Empire, and 
laid on them day by day a heavier trib- 
ute. In the south the Roman soldier 
scorched and burned under the blazing 
sun of Africa, and fought and died for 
the glory of the Roman name, and the 
extension of the Roman Empire. In the 
city of Rome, the patrician, in his palace 
of marble, with rooms whose walls were 
frescoed in rich colors, and hung with 
heavy silken draperies, opening on a 
court cooled by the splashing of a fount- 
ain, and shaded by the foliage of plants 
of tropical growth and beauty, lolled at 
his ease on downy couches, wrapped in 
embroidered and jeweled robes, breathed 
in an atmosphere of most fragrant per- 
fumes, drank himself into a leavenly 
oblivion with delicious wines, watched 
with indifferent eyes the sensual move- 
ments of fair dancing-girls, surrounded 
by obsequious flatterers, served by obe- 
dient, bending slaves, and listened and 
fell asleep to the soft music of the lute, 
and sweet songs of caged birds. In the 
street, the litter whiclr carried a noble 
lord or senator was preceded and _ fol- 
lowed by a train of slaves, who cleared 
the way with shouts and blows for their 
patrician masters. The plebeian toiled 
and labored from early morn till dewy 
eve for a mean pittance. If he succeeded 
in keeping body and soul together, and 
maintaining a decent covering for him- 
self, he was rich among his fellows. The 
annual compensation of a laborer in 
Rome was $44.—Argonaut. 
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THE TONGANS. 


¢¥? of the important groups of Isl- | Cook, and although fierce and cruel in 
ands inthe great Polynesian section | many respects, there was more humanity 
is Tonga, popularly known as the Friendly ‘ in their treatment of strangers than was 


generally shown by 
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Polynesians. 

The organization 
of Tongan society 
is much more com- 
plex than is cus- 
tomary among un- 
civilized peoples. 
There are two dis- 
tinct orders, the 
civil and religious, 
the latter taking 
the precedence. In 
the civil order from 
How, orking, down 
to the Tovas, or 
menials, there are 
five grades or 
ranks, while in the 
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3 religious there are 
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posed strictly of the 


neighbors of the Fijians, but entirely dif- priests. Strangely 
ferent in racial characteristics ; the latter | enough the first and second rank in 
are Papuans, with the very crisp hair, very | the religious division are each held by 
dark and rough skin of those people, but |! but one man, who is regarded as a de- 


the Tongans are much lighter 
in complexion, approaching 
often the whiteness of the 
European, and their hair, 
though coarse, is not by any 
means as woolly. Their heads 
are larger, higher, and more 
symmetrical, and their faces 
much more evenly formed 
than the Fijians, being on the 
whole a singularly handsome 
people in physical organiza- 
tion. They are, therefore, 
mentally superior to their 
Papuan neighbors, and show 
that superiority in nearly 
every feature of their life, in 
peace and in war. They 
were not cannibals like most 
of the neighboring tribes 
when visited by Captain 
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scendant from the gods, and to him must 
even the king bow with great humility. 
The women enjoy a singular freedom, 














A Younc Warrior. 


being by no means oppressed or com- 
pelled to severe toil, like those in most 
barbarous nations; consequently their 
bodies are more symmetrically formed and 
their movements more graceful 





looked upon as a surly fellow. The 
women frequently join in the games 
and boxing matches, and are proud of 
their physical strength and beauty. The 
accompanying illustrations are from au- 
thentic sources. The head of a chief 
shows a profile of no mean proportions, 
and. intimates susceptibility to civil- 
ized training and development. In fact, 
the majority of the Tongans have ac- 
cepted Christianity, the Roman Catholic 
Church having long ago established mis- 
sions upon their islands. Other denom- 
inations, however, have sent missiona- 
riestothem. Many of the natives have 
learned to read and write in both their 
own language and English, and some have 
made good progress in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and other branches of education. 
In the chief's daughter and «the warrior 
we have examples of the costumes which 
are worn by the men and women. Some 
slight distinctions are introduced to indi- 
cate rank, but these are matters of orna- 
ment rather than modifications of the 
style of wearing their scanty garments. 
The Tongan Islands are largely of vol- 
canic origin, their surface being broken 
by the remains of many extinct craters. 
Otherwise the soil is fertile and produc- 





than those of women who are 
merely drudges. They perform 
the lighter tasks of the house- 
hold, such as preparing gwatoo or 
the bark which is converted into 
the garment worn in folds around 
the waist, plaiting baskets, making 
crockery, etc. 

Besides their religious cere- 
monies and feasts and dances they 
have meetings at certain seasons 
where there are games, wrestling 
and boxing matches, and other 
doings which are analogous to the 
athletic sports of civilized life. 
Their boxing and wrestling are 
conducted on the principles of fair 
play. A plebeian meets a chief 
on a perfectly equal ground in 
these matches, and he who dis- 





| 








plays ill-feeling when beaten is 


DauGuter or A Cuier. 
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tive of the usual variety of tropical vege- 
tation, among which is the bread-fruit 
tree. This is very highly prized by the 
Tongans, and much care is taken in its 
culture and preservation. The landscape 
view shows the general character of the 
shore of an. island; in the background 





among the palms is the straggling village 
of Noatam, one of the more important 
Tongan communities. 


[AcKNOWLEDGMENT.—For the cuts which illustrate 
the above sketch we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Harper & Brothers.—Ep.] 
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THE POETRY OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


ParRT I. 


i the preface to his compiled volume 
of poetry, “ Parnassus,” Mr. Emerson 
gives this memorable definition : “ Poetry 


a nation, save its poetry, painting, sculpt- 
ure, and architecture.” 
Of Mr. Emerson’s poetry good author- 


Ratpw Watpo Emerson at Firry-Five. 


teaches the enormous force of a few 
words, and, in proportion to the inspira- 
tion, checks loquacity. It requires that 
splendor of expression which carries with 
it the proof of great thoughts; great 
thoughts insure musical expressions. Ev- 
ery word should be the right word!” Ver- 
ily, poets are solid builders. A profound 
thinker has said: “ Nothing remains of 





ities have furnished these criticisms: 
Margaret Fuller argues: “His imagery 
wears a symbolical air, and serves rather’ 
as illustration than to delight by fresh 
and glowing forms of life. His poems 
are mostly philosophical—which is not 
the truest kind of poetry. They want 
the simple force of nature, and, while 
they charm the ear and interest the 
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mind, fail to wake the far-off echoes in 
the heart.” . Lowell thinks Mr. Emerson 
has “A Greek head on right Yankee 
shoulders, whose range has Olympus for 
one pole, for t’other the Exchange. 
Some poems have welled from those rare 
depths of soul that have ne’er been 
excelled.” This opinion is from Whit- 
tier: “No living poet of the English- 
speaking tongue has written verses bear- 
ing more distinctly than his the mark of 
immortality.” Walt Whitman declares: 
“He is not best as poet. He is best as 
critic, or diagnoser.” More boldly says 
one in the North Am. Review: “ He isa 
chartered libertine, who has long exer- 
cised his prerogative of writing enigmas 
both in prose and verse.” Poe remarks: 
“ He belongs to a class of gentlemen with 
whom we have no patience whatever— 
the mystic for mysticism’s sake.” Mr. A. 
Bronson Alcott tells us in one of his lect- 
ures: “He keeps a commonplace-book, 
or diary. If he sees a sentence that 
pleases him while reading, he notes it 
down; if he takes a walk and sees any- 


thing that interests him or suggests a 
thought which he wishes to preserve, he 


puts it down. How then to arrange and 
string these pearls? That ishisart. He 
copies them on paper and sees how they 
will come together. One jewel after 
another is examined, until he finds one 
which he thinks will do in a certain 
place.” 

After these forerunners it may not be 
amiss to range some of our poet’s work 
within the controversy. 


“ Daughters of time, the hypocritic days, 
Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and faggots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
» Took a few herbs and apples. and the day 
Turned and departed silent.” 


* Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And-loved so well a high behavior, 
In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 





Nobility more nobly to repay ? 
O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!” 


“* When sca and land refuse to feed me, 
*Twill be time enough to die ; 
Then will my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field, 
Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover,” 


** The horseman serves the horse, 
The neatherd serves the neat, 
The merchant serves the purse, 
The eater serves his meat ; 

*Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind ; 
Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind.” 


“* The sense of the world is short,— 
Long and various the report,— 
To love and be beloved ; 
Men and gods have not outlearned it 
And how oft so’er they’ve turned it, 
*T will not be improved.” 


An admirer asks: “Is he who writes 
these things a poet ? And where, within 
limitations, can we find such another 
among us?” 

With all his manifest delight in Orient- 
alism Mr. Emerson is neither a Persian 
imam, nor a Hindoo pundit. His knowl- 
edge of Asiatic lore was evidently ob- 
tained through German and English 
mediums, But the substance of the teach- 
ings of Saadi, Hafiz, and Nizami have en- 
tered his being, and hold him in constant 
tutelage. ‘ As we lay down the highest 
rendering of Owar Kbayyaur, the Persian 
bacchanalian of 800 years ago, and im- 
mediately recur to Mr. Emerson’s lesser 
versions, we notice how some of their 
flavor has departed, and their individ- 
uality bears a “second-hand ” character. 
This exception, however, will not apply 
to his best poems. Does not this stanza, 
taken from Owar at haphazard, read as if 
Mr. Emerson had penned it ? 


“ The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on ; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.”’ 


Here are some of our author’s own 
critical summaries, that serve to illus- 
trate his taste and judgment: “ Moore's 
poems are external, and have only a 
superficial melody. Scott was a man of 
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genius, but only an accomplished rhymer 
and maker of the ballad. Wordsworth’s 
best poems evince a power of diction that 
is no mere rivalled by his contempora- 
ries, than is his poetic insight. Byron 
has no sweetness, nor solid knowledge, 
nor lofty aim. He had rare skill for 
rhythm and unmatched facility of expres- 
sion. Tennyson has felicity in all poetic 
forms, and is unmatched in rhythmic 
power and variety.” Among American 
bards our author shows no affiliation 
with either Poe or Halleck. For a day 
only Walt Whitman succeeded in win- 
ning his suffrage. Indeed it was some of 
Mr. Emerson’s rhythmic ventures, like 
these, that made possible such a volume 
as “ Leaves of Grass” in our literature: 
“let man of cloth 


Bow to the stalwart churls in overalls: 
They are the doctors of the wilderness, etc.” 


“In sooth red flannel is a saucy test 
Which few can put on with impunity.” 
Pr 


“ Man was made of social earth, 
Child and brother from his birth, 
Tethered by a liquid cord 
Of blood through veins of kindred poured, etc. 


To myself I oft recount 

Tales of many a famous mount,— 
Wales, Scotland, Uvi, Hungary's dells, 
Bards, Roys, Scanderbers and Tells. 
My brarches spread Italian, 

English, German, Basque, Castilian, 
Mountain speech of Highlanders, 
Ocean tongues to islanders, 

To Fin, and Lap, and swart Malay, 

To each his bosom-secret say.” 


Thus rambling and alluding to things 
promiscuous, we do so in the belief that 
they afford additional insight into the 
nature and quality of our author’s muse. 
As the record has it, the poet’s earliest 
versions were printed in Zhe Déal, a 
Boston magazine. In 1846 was published 
his first collection of “ Poems,” fifty-nine 
in number. They include several per- 
sonal poems, two or three paraphrases 
from the Persian, and no sonnets. Twen- 
ty-one years later, in 1867, appeared 
“May Day and other Pieces,” comprising 
forty-seven poems proper, and a number 
of distiches, quatrains, quintrains, etc. 
Among them are one personal poem, 
sundry translations from Michael Angelo 


| magazine. 
| tiously remarked : 
| who called another ‘ puppy’ or ‘ass’ was 





and the Persian, and no sonnets. In 
this second venture all the mannerisms 
of the former volume are &epeated with- 
out stint or modification. In fact “ May 
Day, etc.,” begins where “poems” left 
off, and leaves off where the early col- 
lection began. The author had in no 
instance giyen away to the influence of 
criticisms. In 1874 came from him “ Par- 
nassus,” a compiled collection of miscel- 
laneous verses. This volume, indeed, 
raised high expectations, but proved a 
disappointment. Some selections ap- 
peared sadly curtailed ; others mutilated. 
None of Swinburne’s poems were con- 
tained therein. For this reason it was 
unfortunate that the English singer 
should have posted. the American as “a 
blockhead,” in the columns of a British 
Time ago Mr. Emerson face- 
“The first person 


a poet—perceiving in the individual 
contemplated a spiritual aptitude to bark 
and brag.” 

Our author’s life-history may be thus 
briefly narrated : He was born in Boston 
in 1803, was graduated at Harvard, 
taught school for five years, then entered 
the ministry of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion; thereafter became lecturer and 
essayist, and later revealed himself a 
poet, although he had attempted verse 
in his student days. For years past he 
has not been training in the “ poet—busi- 
ness,” nor run his rhythmic grindstone 
by water power, but loyally awaits the 
visits of his muse, within the umbrageous 
shelter of a New England farm. 

Turning from biography to criticism, 
let us say, first of all, that Mr. Emerson 
is not always a harmonious singer: his 
ear is imperfectly attuned. The lyrist’s 
graces, even those that are obligatory, 
are charity practiced: abundance of bad 
rhyme and halting rhythm deform the 
beauty and effect of some of his best 
passages. Among others instance: 

“Strong Hades could not keep his own, 
* But all slid to con/usion—( Uriel.) 

In “ The House” we learn of the muse 

that— 
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“ She lays her beams in music, 
In music every one.” 

Alas, that, h¢ who wrote these lines 
should ever permit the muse to jingle, or 
appear dropsically diseased and club- 
footed! Again, attempts are made to 
sound the unfathomable, to measure the 
illimitable, to reach the unattainable ; 
several of the poet’s long versions are 
fragmentary, and more or less incoher- 
ent; a deficiency in emotion, sentiment, 
and passion is to be regretted ; over-fond- 
ness for allusions to such heroic charac- 
ters as Cesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon 
are noticeable. 

Among quatrains we find Sursum Cor- 
da, and another with a Greek heading, 
of five lines each. Droll titles are fre- 
quently chosen, like: Sursum Corda, 
Suum Cuique, Heu Cras Hodie, Wald 
Einsamkeit, Hush, Musketaquid, Thine 
Eyes still shined, Climacteric, The World 
Soul, Each and All, Initial, Daemonic and 
Celestial Love, etc. 

Of archaic words and strange expres- 
sions we have: tortest, fringent, soovan, 
groined (averb), rede, Adamhoor, clean 
jump, to suney, what boots it, leopard 
colored rills, light which ea¢s the dark, 
the flower’s tiny sect of Shakers, ostrich- 
like forgetfulness, hyacinthine boy, ear- 
shot, pleachéd, convenance, sitpast, spoth- 
fast, fire-seed, ensample, ill-betted, penal- 
worm, savage maples, Ethiops sweets 
(for blackberries), Aarp-dike laughter. 

Here the author’s ideas shoot over our 
heads : 


“ Evil will bless and ice will burn (Uriel) 
“Who drinks of Cupid's nectar-cup 
“ Levels downward, and not up (7 Phed). 


Surely a poet may not rouse us by sing- 
ing drowsily to the time-beat of a rock- 
ing-chair ; nor should he cruelly mystify 
his lovers with paradox and hieroglyph- 
ics. We long since learned that Mr. 
Emerson’s verses must be read warily 
and with care. Their meaning is fre- 
quently concealed by a dearth of ver- 
biage. At his best our author’s methods 
of presenting familiar things are truly 
novel and impressive, and his deductions 





startling, in mood never morbid, but by 
turns quaint, facetious, and profound. 
His teachings are not deformed by hol- 
low ethics, cheap morality, or scriptural 
platitudes. Impatient of word - finery 
and the trickery of art, smooth expletives 
and graceful line-extenders are to this 
substantial thinker an abomination not 
to be endured. Such an author is, in- 
deed, a living protest that the popular 
gods are not always the true gods. What 
he has given is the irrepressible outcome 
of his convictions, promulgated only 
for its own sake. And we are quite cer- 
tain he would never condescend to pre- 
pare or pre-study the effect of his offer- 
ings on the acclamatory susceptibilities. 
of an audience. WM. WEIDEMEYER. 


[To be Continued.] 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


Al bluebell 
Peosed out of the ground, 
At the lovely vale, 
So green around. 
Came a little bee 
And kissed her free, 
So blissfully, 
That happy morn ; 
Sure they must be 
For each other born. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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“OLD ABE,” the famous war eagle of 
Wisconsin, whose name is known to al- 
most every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, died April 2d last. He 
was about twenty years old, and obtained 
his national reputation by having served 
with the Eighth Regiment of Wisconsin 
Volunteers during the war, and always at 
the front in the midst of the fiercest of 
the fight. In fact, he may be said to have 
participated in over thirty battles. After 
the discharge of the Eighth, “Old Abe” 
was carefully kept by State authority, yet 
doing constant duty as a “relic,” and it 
is computed that he has earned $80,000 
for the various charitable institutions. 
which have had him on exhibition. 
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Of paradive that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 


Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss J rT Aer ( 
\ 





““DEPLORES NINCOMPOOPS.”’ 


UCH are the words in which one of 

our daily newspapers announces its 
‘attitude toward a particular class of the 
community. It “abhors fraud, pities 
fools, and deplores nincompoops of every 
species.” The two last-named might 
easily be included in one word, as there 
is no difference between the Saxon fool 
and the Latin son compos; still, as it 
stands, it is forcible and strikingly char- 
itable. It deplores, not despises. 

But who are the fools, and who decides 
that they are such? Nothing is more 
characteristic of the average human being 
than his disposition to find fault with 
other human beings. Each one carries his 
own particular tape-measure, with which 


he confidently and complacently gauges 
the ability and capacity of every one he 


meets. We mentally sniff and scoff at 
others oftentimes when we are not at 
liberty, or indisposed to take the trouble, 
to express our sentiments. Oftener, 
however, it is not the least trouble in the 
world ; and we state in the most glib and 
cheerful manner that “he was such a fool 
to marry a woman so much his inferior, 
or to educate his children in such a fash- 
ion, or to spend his time on such an in- 
vention, or to invest his money in such a 
way.” Yet by what standards and from 
what point of view do we judge him ? “I 
would not do so,” is about as sounda 
reason as we could give for our ready 
condemnation. The deduction from such 
a syllogism is obvious. “I hold a certain 
opinion; John Smith does not; there- 
fore, John Smith is a fool.” Absurd as is 
this declaration, it is the only formula on 
which we can base many of our judg- 
ments of men. Strange how seldom it 
occurs to us that in their minds the posi- 
tion is in all probability reversed, and we 





appear to them even greater fools than 
they seem to us. 

Oftentimes the man so disposed of, 
weighed in the balance of another man’s 
opinion, and coolly set aside, might well 
inquire, “ Who made you a ruler or a judge 
over me? Why am I, honest Republican, 
Methodist, homeopathist, to be called a 
fool because I refuse to vote your ticket, 
go to your church, or swallow your medi- 
cine?” Weare loth to say, Think honest- 
ly, intelligently, independently, whether 
you agree with me or not; but, Think as I 
do, or be hanged to you! is the spirit in 
which we appoint ourselves critics and 
censors. We despise instead of deplore. 

Yet, after all, it is not so often our 
equals as our inferiors that we look upon 
as fools. The hardest-headed and most 
aggressive individual may have occasional 
glimpses of the truth that his opponent, 
of equal culture, may have reached his 
conclusion by as sound and sensible a 
process as his own. Not so, however, 
when the culture is less or there is none 
at all. Slow, stupid, blundering, vicious 
people—these are all, indiscriminately, 
“fools” to the more fortunate ones of the 
race. 

The poet who has set life to a divine 
melody and made the world sweeter for 
his singing ; the artist who has striven to 
express the soul of things on canvas or in 
marble; the enthusiast who believed in 
high possibilities for the race and de- 
voted his life to accomplishing them ; the 
martyr who has faced death for an ideal 
of honor or humanity—these, in the days 
of reverie preceding action and success, 
have been denounced as fools, visionaries, 
dreamers, one-idea men, rudely hustled 
out of the way of the drivers of wagons, 
the sellers of soap or shoes, the builders 
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of houses, the engineers of railroads. 
Their life was apparently useless, vacant, 
superfluous. There was no room for it 
in the crowd. 

Our civilization is like a great fire on a 
sacrificial altar, which must be inces- 
santly fed, lest the flame die out and the 
gods fail to be appeased. It demands 
the best that men have to give it of soul, 
body, and estate, of time, attention, and 
interest. The most symmetrical build- 
ings, the most perfect machinery, the 
speediest locomotion, the grandest elo- 
quence, the most finished literature, the 
finest art, the deepest science—nothing 
less will answer the enormous require- 
ments of this educated, appreciative, am- 
bitious nineteenth century. Sealed and 
open proposals are in order for the high- 
est quality of work, play, and brains. The 
man who offers the -best in the quickest 
time and on the cheapest terms, is the 
man who commands the market and suc- 
ceeds in his business enterprises and 
social life. There is much to be done, 
great incentives toward doing it, great 
rewards when it is done. 


Spiritually, “the race is not always to 
the swift, or the battle to the strong.” 
Physically and socially the world con- 


tradicts the spiritual teaching. The 
soundest health, the strongest body, the 
clearest brain, the sternest will are the 
endowments which, as a rule, give their 
possessor a foremost place and chance. 
It is true that “nothing is so successful 
as success.” The man who has money 
can afford to spend it tomake more. The 
prestige of a happy hit in dramatic art, 
mercantile matters, literary affairs, gives 
the individual accomplishing it unlimited 
opportunities for its repetition. He se- 
cures respect and confidence. Men wait 
upon him, defer to him, trust him. For- 
tune favors the fortunate no less than the 
brave. To him that hath is given, and 
thereby is the Scripture fulfilled. 
Whatever arguments and dissensions 
may be generated by the technicalities of 
a new and aggressive science—“ proto- 
plasm, persistent types, origin of species, 
and the physical basis of life ”"—there can 





be but one opinion drawn from all expe- 
rience and observation as to the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” The world is in a 
hurry. Rush, scramble, competition, are 
the characteristics of the time. It is 
“Every one for himself, and the ——” 
Prince of Darkness appropriate the indi- 
vidual who perambulates at the termina- 
tion of the procession. It is inevitable 
that some should be trampled underfoot 
in the careless crowd, which, eager to get 
ahead at all hazards, looks neither to the 
right nor the left. We call these unfor- 
tunates, “fools,” pass on and forget them. 
But it is easier to call a man a fool than 
to help him to be anything else. 

“The greatest of all is charity,” says 
the Book, which has stood for ages as the 
synonym for justice, wisdom, and hu- 
manity. “The hardest of all is charity,” 
says the world, which is impatient and 
intolerant with those who most need it. 
Yet this difficult human duty is the most 
vital element of human ethics as well as 
of the Christian religion. The profound- 
est truth that Christianity was ever set to 
teach was, that the greatest of all things 
—greater than the eloquence of men and 
angels, the gift of prophecy, the under- 
standing of all mysteries and knowledge 
—was charity. The grandest work it was 
set to do was to create among hard, self- 
ish, worldly men the spirit of charity 
“which never faileth, which beareth, be- 
lieveth, hopeth, endureth all things.” 
And where can its exercise be more nec- 
essary and profitable than among the 
unfit, the morally and spiritually diseased, 
crippled, paralyzed, those who lag behind 
in the race, who stop short from weak- 
ness or discouragement, or who are will- 
ing to cut the throats of those who get 
ahead of them. 

Years ago, a clear-headed, large-heart- 
ed clergyman of the Church of England 
made his name as familiar in this country 
as it was on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, by a series of essays on topics of wide 
and general interest. To a younger gen- 
eration of readers he is somewhat slow 
and old-fashioned; but the men and 
women who were young men and women 


. 
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twenty years ago, will never lose the 
impression made “Concerning Veal, 
Concerning Things Slowly Learnt, and 
above all, Concerning People who carried 
Weight in Life, with some Thoughts on 
those who Never had a Chance.” There 
is unutterable pathos in this last title, 
appealing to every heart in which the 
milk of human kindness has not quite 
run dry. It brings before the mind’s eye 


an almost endless procession of the phys- | 


ically, mentally, and morally disabled, and 
has in it the spirit of a benediction forall 
the sad, sinful, suffering ones with which 
the world is filled. 

Theoretically, most people believe that 
the sins of the parents are visited upon 
the children. They believe it, because 
they believe the Bible, which says so, or 
because they have seen practical demon- 
stration of itstruth. The study of hered- 
ity is doing much to teach the race that 
perhaps neither the man nor his parents 
sinned that he was born blind, but some 
remote ancestor for whose existence we 
can not hold any one responsible. But 
even the intelligence which recognizes 
this great law is slow to extend its charity 
or help to those who are under its do- 
minion. — 

The world is full of men badly born, 
badly brought up, or many times not 
brought up at all—a negative neglect not 


always worse than the positive injury. | 
The lame, the halt, and the blind appeal | 
We pity | 


to our physical sympathy. 
without condemning them; we deplore 
but do not despise them. Our hospitals 
and asylums give eloquent and practical 
solution to cases of this kind. Yet what 
chance has the lame, halting, blinded 
spirit, the feeble, deformed soul? Surely 
the need of the sick soul is as imperative 
as that of the body—much more so if one 
estimates the greater power of evil pos- 
sible to the man with murder in his 
heart, than to the one with rheumatism 


in his back. A lame leg, or the loss of a | 


leg altogether, is of less account than a 
hasty temper, which throws the man 
down at every step of the way. A with- 
ered arm is less hurtful than the be- 


numbed conscience,, which makes its 
owner a moral pestilence. A hump on 
the back looks insignificant beside the 
invisible burden of mistakes, regrets, and 
self-reproaches which many cowardly 
spirits drag along the highway of life. 
Many men are wicked only as they are 
weak, They are the negations of society, 
a dozen of whom could not make one 
affirmative, yet who always manage to 
create a vast amount of confusion and 
trouble. 

It is a feeble shifting of the responsi- 
bility to decl&re that the dunce, or the 
sluggard, or the criminal “has only him- 
self to thank,” that he “must take the 
consequences,” that “he has made his 
bed, and must lie on it.” All this is true, 
and the amount of sympathy needed is in 
proportion to its truth. No power on 
earth can prevent him from taking the 
| consequences in some form or other, 
| though very likely not in the one we think 
| most suitable or desirable. Perhaps the 

best thing we can do for him is to let him 

| lie on the bed he has made, if it is not 
| our anger, or obstinacy, or revenge which 
keeps him there. The highest charity 
does not always take the form of the 
| tenderest treatment. It may be severe, 
uncompromising, apparently merciless, 
yet only so as is the surgeon’s knife, ¢ 
very different thing from the soldier’s 
sabre. 

Let those who can believe in a life that 
is to come, in which the life that now is 
will find explanation and recompense; in 
which mistakes will be prevented as well 
as rectified; things adjusted to harmoni- 
ous relations, in which the individual 
can rest secure and satisfied. It is inhu- 
man to disturb such faith, for it is often 
the only thing which makes life tolerable. 
But in the meantime and for this world, 
no man, whether skeptic or Christian, 
can ignore the claims made upon him at 
every step of the way by those who wear 
no labels around their necks, use no 
crutch, hold out no hat, but who, never- 
theless, are spiritually starving or stum- 
bling for the want of sympathy and 
encouragement from the active and pros- 
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perous people who pass them on the way. 
In the exercise of charity is found solu- 
tion for many enigmas; compensation 
for many hindrances, hurts, and losses; 
patience with blundering, forgetful, care- 
less souls; inspiration toward the best, 
because the most liberal, tender, and 
sympathetic manhood. Intolerance and 
hatred has built prisons, forged chains, 
invented the rack, and burnt men at the 
stake. Love has opened the dungeons, 





broken the fetters, put out the flames. It 
pities as well as preaches and prays; it 
lifts up as well as points out the way; it 
comforts even where it must needs con- 
demn ; it gives food as well as philosophy. 
So far as peace is better than war, light 
better than darkness, liberty better than 
bondage, so far is the charity which helps 
and strengthens, a betterthing than the 
judgment which condemns and destroys. 
C. B. LE ROW. 


_—-——- ee 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


“ \ HAT a delightful satisfaction it 
is,” said Eldred Holden, “to 
give away money in a good cause. The 
gratitude received in return, is something 
on which a man can live and be happy.” 
The man who uttered these words had 
just filled out his check for ten thousand 
dollars, and placed it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the treasurer of a society for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor. 
“That money,” he soliloquized, “ will 
be enough to enable them to finish the 
west wing of their new building, which 
will add immensely to the comfort of the 
forlorn and destitute creatures for whom 
. the society is so liberally providing.” 
Eldred Holden was young—at least, 
not very old—only thirty-eight, and un- 
married. He had inherited a fortune of 
over three hundred thousand dollars. 
His parents and other near relatives were 
dead, and the only use he had had, so far 
as he could see, for the most of his large 
fortune, was to devote it to certain ob- 
jects of public and private benevolence. 
He had been reared in the full and unre- 
strained enjoyment of every luxury that 
a refined and cultivated taste could re- 
quire. He had no inclination, however, 
and had never shown any, to spend 
money in either large or small sums, for 
the sake of himself, beyond what a strict 
and prudent regard for his comfort and 
welfare required. His personal expenses 
had never exceeded at most three thou- 
sand dollars a year; the latter sum hav- 
ing been reached only on certain special 





occasions when he traveled abroad, not 
for his own pleasure, but to learn how 
money could be used in certain charitable 
directions. 

To spend money on himself, for things 
not actually needed, he regarded as not 
only wrong in itself, but the very thought 
of doing so disturbed him, for it would 
interfere with the one cherished purpose 
of his life—to make his money go as far 
as possible in the way of relieving the 
wants of the poor and destitute. As for 
active labor or effort, designed to add to 
the large fortune he had inherited, no 
such thought had ever entered his mind. 
In early life, his health had been rather 
feeble, and his parents had determined to 
bequeath to their only child the luxury 
of a life free from personal care. He had 
early developed a strong love for giving 
away money; and the greatest trouble 
he had experienced in youth was when 
he discovered that his weekly allowance 
was exhausted long before the recipients 
of his bounty had received as much as 
they were ready to accept. 

In view of the charitable disposition 
which his son exhibited, old Mr. Holden 
had advised Eldred to be careful not to 
give away any more than he could afford. 
He had no reason to suppose that any 
desire to add to his fortune in any other 
way than by keeping it safely and prof- 
itably invested would enter the mind of 
his son; nor did it seem likely that he 
would be inclined to take upon him the 
cares of a family. He had one love, and 
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but one—to supply the wants of as many 
as he could of those unfortunate people 
who were unable to provide for them- 
selves; and that love was enough, the 
young man thought, to fill his whole life. 

“That check will be a great surprise 
to the directors of the society,” Eldred 
Holden remarked to himself, as he open- 
ed the envelope again, and looked at the 
neatly-written order for ten thousand 
dollars—the one-seventh part of a for- 
tune, which, when it first came into his 
hands fifteen years before, had been 
nearly five times as much as it was now. 
But he contented himself with the reflec- 
tion that it had been used in ways that 
had made many hearts glad; and there 
was still enough left for him—only he 
could not continue to give away as much 
as he had heretofore done. 

The young man had always sought the 
delightful satisfaction of knowing that 
his gifts were, in some measure at least, 
surprises to those who received them. 
People who asked him for money, either 
personally or by letter, seldom got any, 
although, singularly enough, those re- 
fusals did not appear to diminish the 
frequency and urgency of the applica- 
tions that continued to come. The ap- 
plicants knew that he was giving away 
money to others, and believed that, with 
a sufficiently strong pressure brought to 
bear upon him, they would certainly 
bring their share out of him in some 
way. He claimed the right, however, 
to judge for himself as to who were the 
most deserving objects of his charity, 
and in what way the money he was so 
liberally giving would do the most good. 
Hence, when waited upon by agents and 
committees (more especially ladies) urg- 
ing the claims of their favorite enterprises, 
he was accustomed to bow them out very 
respectfully, at the same time permitting 
them to carry away a very slender hope 
that they might possibly hear from him 
some day. 

“ My fortune is now but a small part of 
what it once was,” Holden continued, as 
his hand rested on that check, ready to 
be sent out the next morning. “It is 





true, father’s advice to me was to draw 
only my income, and keep the principal 
as long as I lived. But he did not exact 
from me any promise that I would do so, 
and it has seemed wiser and better to me 
to dispose of my fortune now while I am 
living than to leave it to be distributed 
by others after I am gone. I shall have 
fully sixty thousand dollars after this 
check is drawn. One-third of the in- 
come of that sum will provide for my 
personal expenses, and the other two- 
thirds I will give away, but very cau- 
tiously, and where it is most needed; and 
at the same time will be carefully provid- 
ing for the disposal, in the best way, of 
what is left at the time of my death. That 
will be a pleasant and useful way to spend 
the remainder of my life, and any unoc- 
cupied time I may have, I can, of course, 
use in getting ready to die.” 

It did not, at that time, occur to our 
hero that on several previous occasions, 
when he had intrenched upon his prin- 
cipal, he had made an equally strong 
resolution never to do so again. 

At last Eldred began to grow weary 
with the labor of thinking, and might, 
perhaps, have fallen asleep, had not his 
attention been arrested by the entrance 
of an old gentleman whom he had seen 
many times before. He was not, how- 
ever, expecting a call from him just at 
that time. Turning upon him a firm and 
commanding look, the visitor said : 

“Come with me!” 

“But where do you propose to take 
me?” Eldred asked, trembling with awe 
and a strange apprehension, but unable to 
resist the weird influence that seemed at 
once to pervade every nerve of his body 
and soul. 

“Come and see!” repeated the stern 
voice. 

The young man arose and moved on- 
ward, wondering all the while what could 
be the purpose and destination of the 
midnight walk he was taking. He was 
stopped at last, however, at the end of 
an hour by a sight that chilled the very 
marrow of his bones. They had reached 
the Potter’s Field, and near the entrance 
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of it, lying on the bare ground, as if there 
was no one to care for it, he saw the dead 
body of a man—that body 47s own / 

“ Look at what you see here!” said his 
guide. 

He looked again, and a few feet from 
the body a man was hastily digging a 
grave, by the side of which a pine box 
was standing. Into that box the body 
would be thrown, and the burial cere- 
mony would goon be completed. Eldred 
continued to gaze at the scene for a few 
moments like one chained to the spot. 
Then his attendant, and whom he had 
from the first recognized as his own 
father, struck him a heavy blow.on the 
shoulder, at the same time exclaiming : 

“ Awake, fool!” 

Eldred Holden dd awake ;,and in a 
few moments more the check for the ten 
thousand dollars, with the letter that en- 
closed it, had been torn up, and the frag- 
ments thrown into the fire. 

“ That was my father, as surely as I am 
alive!” he exclaimed, as he mused over 
his strange dream vision. “I never saw 
him more plainly. He must have come 
from his grave or from somewhere, and 
is not pleased with the way I have been 
using the money he left me. He thinks 
Iam on my way to the poor-house, and 
from there to a grave in the Potter's 
Field. Strange, very! I thought the 
course I was taking would be certain to 
gather around me all the honors I could 
carry, and furnish me also a sure pass- 
port to heaven!” 

The next morning’s mail brought El- 
dred Holden a bountiful supply of letters, 
every one of which was an earnest request 
for money for some worthy object, or a 
gracious acknowledgment of a generous 
and unexpected gift already received ; in 
such cases, however, an intimation always 
followed, that a little more in the same 
way would be very acceptable. 

“Zounds!” said Eldred; and that was 
the first approach he had ever made to 
swearing ; but on that occasion it meant 
a good deal, for the letters were consign- 
ed to the flames as. fast as they were 
glanced at. A’new purpose had seized 





upon the vital organization of that young 
man, and was turning his thoughts in a 
very different direction. 

Five weeks passed. Eldred was sitting 
in his room at a hotel where he was 
stopping, far away from the scenes of 
his late benevolent operation$. In his 
pocket-book was a certified check for 
sixty thousand dollars, and he had also 
a hundred or so for incidental expenses. 

“T have never,” he was saying to him- 
self, “believed in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls; but my late 
experience leads me to think a transfor- 
mation may sometimes occur. In my 
glass 1 look like one Eldred Holden, a 


senseless blockhead, whom I knew some 
| time ago—but never mind that fellow—I 


have no time to spend with him now. 
After breakfast, I'll go and look through 
that cotton factory again, and will take 
with me that old gentleman to whom my 
lawyer introduced me last evening.” 

The person to whom Eldred was thus 
referring had been in that business all his 
life-time, having been owner and principal 
manager of a large factory which had 
been burned a few months before. The 
cotton factory that Eldred Holden had 
in his eye at that time was a large and 
well-known establishment that had, only 
a few years previous, been making a good 
deal of money, but extravagance, bad 
management, and trouble had followed 
the death of the owner. There were 
now some heavy encumbrances —the 
money the business had earned having 
been used by the eldest son in some out- 
side and very unfortunate speculations, 
and the property would soon be on the 
market for sale, the court having so or- 
dered, and would undoubtedly go at a 
low price to any one who was on hand 
with the cash. 

Eldred did see the property that day 
and the next, and many times afterward, 
and went into its whole history. He 
knew nothing in regard to the factory 
business himself, but he would be able to 
learn a little, certainly, very soon ; and in 
the meantime, the old gentleman, whose 
factory had been destroyed, and who was 
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avery competent manager, was ready to 
place his experience and services at his 
command. 

But there was another fact in regard 
to the enterprise which especially enlist- 
ed Eldred’s sympathy and interest. One 
of the heirs, a young lady, then twenty- 
five years of age, nad been working con- 
tinually, and with the most unflagging 
zeal, ever since the decease of her father, 
to save the property and continue the 
business, in which she had a half interest. 
The factory had been filling her whole 
mind, and there was no one who under- 
stood everything in regard to it so well. 
She knew every one of the operatives, 
and they had for a long time looked 
mainly to her influence and good words 
to secure to them the prompt payment 
of the wages they were earning. 

There is a logic in the events of life 
that sometimes carries a man forward 
much faster than he could be moved in 
any other way, and with more certainty 
also. The tide has caught his little bark, 
and it must move on in that direction 
and no other. 

Four months had passed since Eldred 
Holden first saw that factory, and learned 
a few facts in regard to the history and 
condition of the property. Now he knew 
all, and knew also that its subsequent 
history included some matters in which 
he was deeply interested. He knew that 
he and that daughter of the former pro- 
prietor were now the sole owners of the 
property; nor was it very important to 
know which owned the larger share, for 
the lady was his wife. The most of his 
seventy thousand dollars had gone there, 
but in the estimation of the best judges, 
he had made a very wise and fortunate 
investment. 

Many inquiries were made in regard 
to the young man who had so suddenly 
made up his mind not to be buried in 
the Potter’s Field. His abrupt departure 
had been known to and very deeply re- 
gretted by a large number of people; but 
strangely enough, it was not known that 
he had ever returned to look after the 
laurels he had won. He had passed into 





a new sphere of life, where hundreds—in 
fact thousands, if all were counted—were 
depending on him for their daily bread. 
It is true they honestly earned the bread 
he gave them, and had no desire to ob- 
tain it on any other terms. 

And to the new life upon which he 
had thus entered, there was added the 
love of a noble and earnest young wom- 
an, to whose rescue he had come at a 
moment when her heart was beginning 
to faint, and had proved to be the very 
one whose help she required. Marriage, 
although without any attraction for him 
heretofore, had now absorbed the deepest 
and most earnest affections of his soul, 
for he had learned that the work of life 
can be best and most effectively done 
when the wisdom and strength of man 
is united with the ready tact and active 
sympathies of a loving and devoted wife. 

Another fifteen years passed, and the 
wife and children, whose lives were 
part of his own, and the business in- 
to which his whole interest had been 
thrown, and which had been and was. 
still rapidly enlarging, made him feel 
sometimes as if he wished his father 
would come again and give him a chance 
to thank him for the lesson he had learn- 
ed from that midnight visit, and the ex- 
perience that had followed it. Now he 
realized that true benevolence and the 
right use of money consist not in indis- 
criminate and lavish alms- giving, as if 
that were or ought to be the principal 
use and object of a man’s life, but in ex- 
tending and enlarging the operations of 
substantial industry, and thus placing of 
honest, reproductive labor within the 
reach of the multitudes who are willing 
and glad to return a fair equivalent for 
what they receive. BONNE HEURE, 

Hurry PEOPLE.—One of the oddest 
things to witness, if not one of the most 
disagreeable to encounter, is the faculty 
some people have of taking offense when 
no offense is meant—taking “huff,” as 
the phrase goes, with reason or without— 
making themselves and every one else’ 
uncomfortable for nothing deeper than a 
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mood or more than a fancy. Huffy peo- 
ple are to be met with of all ages and in 
every station, neither years norcondition 


bringing necessarily wisdom or unsuspi- | 


ciousness. But we are bound to say that 
the larger proportion will be generally 
found among women, and chiefly among 


with huffy people, and you are sure to 
flounder into the bog with them, while 
| you are innocently thinking you are 
walking on the solidest esplanade. The 
dangers of speech are just as manifold. 
The dangers of jesting are, above all, 
| great. It may be laid down as an abso- 





those who are of an uncertain social po- | lute rule which has no exception any- 
sition, or who are unhappy in their cir- | where, that no huffy person can bear a 
cumstances, not to speak of their tem- | joke good-humoredly, or take it as it is 
pers. Huffiness, which seems to be self- | meant. If you attempt the very simplest 


asseftion in what may be called the | form of chaffing, you will soon be made 


negative term, and which the possessors 


thereof classify as a high spirit of sensi- | 


tiveness, aceording as they are passion- 
ate or sullen, is in reality the product of 
self-distrust. The person who has self- 
respect and nothing to fear, who is of an 


assured social status, and happy private | 


condition, is never apt to take offense. 
Many and great are the dangers of action 


to find out your mistake ; and not unfre- 
quently the whole harmony of an even- 
ing has been set wrong because a thin- 
skinned, huffy person has taken a pleas- 
ant jest as a personal affront, and either 
blazed out or gloomed sullenly, according 
to his or her individual disposition, and 
| direction of the wind at the same time. 
| —Household. 





DOES PLEASURE PAY? 


HE above conundrum was propound- 
ed by the New York Herald. “ That 
greatest newspaper on earth” did not 
pause for a reply, but proceeded to en- 
lighten its readers by answering its own 
question. That depends, says the Hera/d, 
on whether you take pleasure as a regular 
diet, or only as an occasional dessert. The 
rich idler, who spends his whole time in 
a gay round of pleasure-seeking, finds it 
very stupid business. But the industri- 
‘ous mechanic, who toils from sun to sun, 
gets a big slice of genuine joy out of a 
cheap excursion on Sunday. It is not 
the richly-dressed occupants of the dress- 
circle and boxes who get the most pleas- 
ure out of a play or opera, but the pur- 
chasers of cheap tickets, who earn their 
money the hardest, and only once ina 
great while feel able to squander even 
fifty cents for pleasure. 

There is real good sense in this. If the 
people could be made to understand that 
the only road to happiness lies through 
honest and useful toil of hand or head, 


and that genuine “ee 


) alone to those who seek it but rarely, and 
then with a higher motive than mere 
sensuous enjoyment, the world would be 
the better for it. All happiness and all 
pleasure come to us as the result of grati- 
fied faculties. The executive faculties 
delight in activity of the muscular sys- 
tem. They prompt us to walk, run, leap, 
etc. The acquisitive faculty suggests the 
propriety of ‘taking exercise in a way 
that will pay, and the mechanical presents 
a plan by which this can be done; the 
intellectual and moral sentiments ap- 
prove, and the boy becomes an artisan; 
or, if Ideality is large, he is likely to be 
an artist. The faculty of Locality de- 
lights in traveling, Eventuality in books 
of history, Logic and Causality in philos- 
ophy, Ideality and Sublimity in fiction, 
poetry, and art; Benevolence in philan- 
thropy; Veneration and Spirituality in 
religion and metaphysics; Self-esteem 
in power; Approbativeness in pomp and 
display ; Adhesiveness in society ; joined 
with Amativeness, its activities are ex- 
pended in love; Alimentiveness seeks 
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pleasure in cating and drinking, and the 
faculties of Tune and Time in music, 
dancing, and marching. To gratify any 
one faculty or class of faculties to the 
neglect of the demands of the others is to 
dwarf the man and limit his enjoyment. 
He alone is happy who is harmoniously 
organized, and whose faculties are so 
trained and disciplined as to perform 
their proper functions, and who success- 





fully seeks to give legitimate scope to 
the activities of all his faculties. 

Pleasure may be defined to be the sen- 
sation produced upon the mind by the 
gratified activity of any single faculty or 
class of faculties. Happiness arises from 
the calm contemplation of the results of 
virtuous activities of mind and body act- 
ing under the guidance of the moral 
sentiments. T. A. BLAND, M.D. 





SPRING. r 


Wuart, gentle Spring, and art thou come? 
Desire, . 
Under the iron scepter of thy sire, 
Cried out for thee. 
Fair truant ! couldst thou not have flown 
More quickly to our colder zone, 


From those beyond the sea ? 
Or didst thou linger on, and grieve 
The sunny southern land to leave ? 
Cease for awhile thy wandering, 
Rest and be welcome, gentle Spring. 





““‘WANTED—A BOY.” 


“ — boy to run errands | 


and make himself generally 
useful.” 

Mr. Peppergrass came out, with his 
cap on the back of his head and his 
spectacles pushed high up on his fore- 
head, to wafer this written notice on the 
side of his store. And five minutes after- 
ward—it might have been less or it might 
have been more—a crowd of eager little 
lads assembled around it, standing on 
tip-toe to read every word. 

Johnny Jarvis had been just discharged 
from his place as cash-boy in a dry-goods 
store, because business was dull and cus- 
tomers few. 

He was a fine, tall boy of twelve, with 
bright black eyes and a laughing mouth, 
and he didn’t at all like having nothing 
to do. 

Charlie Warner wanted a situation be- 
cause there were a good many little War- 
ners, and nothing to feed them with since 
their father died. 

Louis Brown had been out of regular 
employment ever since the china factory 
closed in the fall. 

For these little fellows belonged to the 
innumerable army of boys who can not 





play and enjoy the bright hours as they 
go, but must work and drudge, and count. 
every day lost that does not bring in its. 
corresponding wages. 

Children, did you ever think how hard 
the world was on these poor little toilers ? 

It was not long before Mr. Pepper- 
grass’s store was full of boys who wanted 
to “run errands and make themselves. 


| generally useful.” 


Big boys and little boys, tall boys and 
short boys, well-dressed boys and shabby 
boys—boys who leaned up against the 
potato and flour barrels, as if they had 
left their backbones at home ; boys who- 
stood straight up—boys who took off 
their caps, and boys who kept them on. 
And still they kept coming. 

“Hold on!” said Mr. Peppergrass. 
“ This will do!” 

So he took down the notice and bolted 
the store door. 

“ Now, I will proceed to business,” said. 
Mr. Peppergrass, rumpling up his hair 
and adjusting his spectacles so as to 
make his keen gray eyes sharper than 
ever. 

A few penetrating glances, half a dozen 
questions, and the number of boys was 
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speedily reduced to our three little friends 
—Johnny Jarvis, Charlie Warner, and 
Louis Brown. 

They were all three willing and anxious 
to work; all three brought good recom- 
mendations, had honest faces, wanted to 
enter on the situation at once, and wrote 
neat, round hands. 

“Humph! humph!” said Mr. Pepper- 
grass, with his hands locked under his 
coat-taiis behind. “There’s three of you, 
and I can’t find work for three boys.” 

The little lads said never a word, but 
looked eagerly at the grocer, each one 
hoping that he might be the boy selected 
“to run errands and make himself gener- 
ally useful.” 

Mr. Peppergrass stared hard at the 
spice-boxes and preserve-bottles in the 
window, frowned at the cracker-boxes, 
and finally made up his mind. 

“ Brown,” said he. 

“Sir,” said Louis Brown. 

“T'll try you on a few sums. I want 
my boy to understand the first principles 
of arithmetic.” 

“I am good at figures, sir,” 
Louis. 

“Are you?” said Mr. Peppergrass. 
“Very well; I'll give you a trial.” 

He wrote down a labyrinth of figures 
on a slate, and then opened the door of 
a little room which communicated with 
the store. 

“Sit down here, Brown, and work out 
these sums,” said he, “I'll come to you 
in a few minutes.” 

Johnny Jarvis and Charlie Warner 
looked blankly at each other, then at the 
grocer. 

“ Please, sir, what are we to do?” said 
they. 

“You are to wait,” said Mr. Pepper- 
grass, shortly. “ Your turns will come in 
due time.” 

The sums were not especially hard, and 
Louis Brown was quick at figures. He 
soon dispatched his task, and began to 
look around. 

It was a stuffy, close-smelling little 
room, with one window close up to the 
ceiling, and a curious, old-fashioned book- 


said 





case, or desk, with glass doors lined with 
faded red silk, in the corner. 

“TI do wonder what Mr. Peppergrass 
keeps there?” said Louis to himself; and 
after he had wondered a little while, he 
got up and went softly toward the desk. 

“The key is in the lock,” said he; 
“there can’t be any harm in looking. 
Perhaps there are story-books, or, maybe, 
curious shells and stones, or—” 

As these thoughts crossed his mind he 
opened the silk-lined door. Buz-z-zz— 
whew! out flew a beautiful, pearl-colored 
dove. 

Louis stood aghast. In vain were his 
efforts to capture the little creature. It 
fluttered from the top of the book-case 
to a pile of boxes beyond, and thence to 
the top moulding of the window, as if it 
enjoyed the chase; and in the midst of 
it all in came Mr. Peppergrass. 

“Eh! What?” said he. “How did 
this happen?” 

“ Please, sir,” said Louis, hanging his 
head, “the bird got out, and I was trying 
to catch it again.” 

“Got out, did it?” said Mr. Pepper- 
grass. “It must be a very ingenious bird, 
to be able to open the desk from the out- 
side. You may go, boy. I’m quite cer- 
tain that you won’t suit me. I don’t ap- 
prove of meddlers.” 

So saying, he opened a door which led 
directly out into the back street, and dis- 
missed poor Louis Brown without further 
ceremony. 

“ Now, Pearlie,” said he to the little 
dove, who perched on his shoulder at 
once, “you can go back to your nest. 
You have helped me out of the difficulty 
this time.” 

So he let the little creature fly out into 
the yard, where it belonged. 

Charlie Warner was the next one 
ushered into the stuffy-smelling room. 
He, too, speedily finished his sums, and 
began to look around him for something 
to occupy his attention. 

“Oh, my! What a lot of boxes,” said 
he, “ piled up one above another, like a 
Tower of Babel! What can Mr. Pepper- 
. grass keep in all of them?” 
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Charlie listened. No advancing foot- 
steps were near. He looked cautiously 


about him, but he saw nothing. Then | 


he rose from his chair, and crept toward 
the mysterious pile of boxes. They were 
of all shapes, rather small, and fitted with 
loose wooden covers. 


Charlie lifted the lid of one. It was | 


full of English walnuts. 

“Hello!” thought Charlie. “I’m in 
luck. Old Peppergrass will never miss 
two or three of these,” and he pocketed 
a handful. 


The next box was full of beautiful Mal- | 


aga raisins. Charlie nipped two or three 
bloomy, wrinkled fellows off the stem 
and ate them. He was fond of raisins. 

“What next?” he said, tugging at the 
cover of the third box, which seemed to 
fit a little closer. 

All of a sudden, however, it flew off 
with a jerk, filling the air with Cayenne 
pepper, and setting poor Charlie to sneez- 
ing as if he meant to sneeze his head off. 

Mr. Peppergrass bustled in. 

“Ah!” saidhe. “Isee! But you need 
not have been in such a hurry to examine 
my stock, young man. I haven’t engaged 
you yet, and I don’t intend to.” 


And poor Charlie sneaked away through: 


the back door, which Mr. Peppergrass 
held politely open for him, feeling that 
his curiosity had ruined his cause. 

It was some time before the’ Cayenne 
pepper was sufficiently cleared from the 
atmosphere for Johnny Jarvis to take his 
turn at the sums in decimal fractions, 
but he worked them patiently out, and 
then sat looking around him, as the 
others had done. But he was too honor- 
able to dream of meddling. He, too, 
wondered what was in the boxes, but he 
didn’t do anything more than wonder. 
He heard a mysterious rustling behind 
the faded silken doors of the old book- 
case, where Mr. Peppergrass had shut up 
his pet kitten, but he never thought of 
opening it to see what it all meant. 

He saw a glass jar of mixed candies on 
the mantel—sly Mr. Peppergrass had 
counted every one, besides covering it 
with a dusty lid, so that the least finger- 





mark would have been quite visible—but 
he sat there quite still, until Mr. Pepper- 
grass bounced into the room. 

The old grocer looked at the candy- 
jar, he glanced at the unmolested boxes. 
and opening the desk, saw the kitten fast 
asleep in the corner. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Peppergrass, with a 
long breath. “Yes, exactly! You are 
the boy I want. Come right back into 
the store, and I'll set you to work weigh- 
ing out tea and coffee.” 

And that was the way Mr. Peppergrass 
suited himself with a boy.—Golden Days. 

SHOO, MosquiTto!—Apropos of the 
numerous witty reflections on mosquitoes 
going the rounds of the Press just now, 
is the suggestion of a writer in Nature 
that quassia-water’ is a _ protection 
against the attacks of those syrenic in- 
sects. He tried a weak solution on a 
child’s face, which had become grievously 
tormented, and it worked to a charm, 
preventing the gray-backed suckers from 
dining on the baby’s rosy dimples. All 
that is necessary is to moisten the face 
with the solution of quassia. It should 
be weak for this purpose, for a strong su- 
lution of quassia is an active poison to 
flies, sugar being mixed with it to attract 
them; but it is not powerful enough to 
kill the insects very quickly. 


PRAISEWORTHY.—A new and very com- 
mendable departure from the usual rou- 
tine of school management was recently 
exhibited at the anniversary of a Sunday- 
school of a neighboring city. Instead 
of the customary cakes, candies, or pic- 
ture cards, there were distributed to the 
scholars packages of flower seeds, with 
instructions as to the sowing and care 
of them. Besides, the superintendent of 
the school offered a prize to be given at 
midsummer, at a horticultural exhibition 
to be made by the scholars, for the best 
result in cut or potted flowers. This ad- 
mirable novelty in Sunday-school affairs 
is very suggestive to charitable people. 
A package of flower seeds, a pot and 
earth cost only a few cents, yet what 
great enjoyment, beauty, and life would 
they not bring to the unfortunate dwell- 
ers in many a miserable tenement-room 
or cellar! 
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GLIMPSES AT “MODERATION.” 


oo view of where I sit writing 
there is a brilliant array of pledge- 
cards in all the glory of the “red, white, 
and blue.” One of them is brilliant red, 
and it reads, “I hereby solemnly pledge 
MY SACRED HONOR not to drink, as a 
beverage, any intoxicating liquors for the 
unbroken time of ——, from the —— 
day (date given).” The white card 
reads, “I hereby solemnly pledge my 
SACRED HONOR not to drink, as a bev- 
erage, any intoxicating liquors until after 
the hour of — o’clock, in any day, during 
the full time of , from the —— day” 
(date given). The blue card reads, “I 
hereby solemnly pledge MY SACRED 
HONOR not to drink, as a beverage, any 
intoxicating liquors at the expense of 
any other person whomsoever, nor to in- 
vite another to drink, for the full term 
of ——,” etc. The fourth card bears a 
flag in red, white, and blue, and reads, 
“I hereby solemnly pledge MY SACRED 
HONOR not to drink, as a beverage, any 
intoxicating liquors stronger than wine 
or ale, and these only at meals, for the 
full term of ——,” etc. 

One might well be pardoned for sur- 
mising that Dr. Crosby, in his late lect- 
ure in Tremont Temple, Boston, had 
this very system of pledges in his mind 
when he deals with the pledge as a 
“ strait-jacket,” calling it “a most per- 
nicious instrument for debauching the 
conscience.” He says, “ It is a substitute 





for principle. It is a sign, not of weak- 
ness (for we are all of us weak enough), 
but of readiness to reform. The true re- 
form would demand a change of the un- 
derlying principles of life. That the 
pledge-taker refuses to make. Instead 
of that, he reforms the surface. Instead 
of turning the stream into a new channel, 
he contents himself with throwing up 
new dykes to prevent an overflow. A 
pledge that has no punishment for its 
breaking will command no obedience, 
while the moral convictions remain un- 
changed.” 

How vividly this brings up the picture 
of the man waiting impatiently till he can 
throw off the self-imposed restriction, or 
feeling that he has a right to throw it off 
at pleasure, since it recognizes no wrong 
in the thing itself, but implies a permis- 
sion to return to the forbidden practice 
when the specified limit of time has ex- 
pired. We could join him with some 
heartiness in calling these “unmanly,” 
the veriest specimens of child’s play in 
all the “temperance” literature afloat in 
this day of varieties. They will hardly bear 
comparison with the first toddling child- 
steps of the reformation, when Dr. Clark 
and Rev. Mr. Armstrong drew up the 
pledge of The Temperance Society of 
Moreau and Northumberland (N. Y.) in 
1808. That document reads, “SEC. 1.— 
No member shall drink rum, gin, whisky, 
wine, or any distilled spirits, or compo- 
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sitions of the same, except by advice of 
a physician, or in case of actual disease, 
also excepting wine at public dinners, 
under penalty of twenty-five cents, pro- 
vided this article shall not infringe on 
any religious ordinance. 

“SEC. 2—No member shall be intoxi- 
cated under the penalty of fifty cents. 

“SEC. 3—No member shall offer any 
of said liquors to any other member, or 
urge any other person to drink thereof, 
under penalty of twenty-five cents for 
each offence.” 

These at least had the merit of some 
penalty affixed to them, which is more 
than these aforesaid four cards in red, 
white, and blue can boast. 

But what will the reader think when he 
knows that these four pledges are every 
one of them showily headed, “ The Busi- 
ness Men’s Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Moderation,” which is under the 
especial patronage of Dr. Crosby? Not 
merely that they. quote him —all the 
liquorites do that—but he works with 
them and definitely approves their meas- 
ures, and especially their pledges. I was 
not present when he did this some years 
ago, but it was publicly reported and 
not contradicted ; and, moreover, as it 
was quite in accord with what he was 
doing at the time, nobody thought of 
questioning it. It was reserved for the 
occasion when he came before the public 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, for him to 
talk in this manner about the total absti- 
nence pledge presumably, though he does 
not say so. This is the most charitable 
construction we can put upon it, not 
that he disapproves pledges so much as 
pledging to total abstinence. Even while 
we correct the proof of this article, con- 
firmation comes in the shape of the an- 
nouncement that the Business Men’s So- 
ciety have dropped the total abstinence 
pledge. 

After this glimpse at the inconsistency 
of the Apostle of Moderation, we will 
look at the practical outcome of the sys- 
tem he advocates, compared with that of 
total abstinence. With regard to the 
latter, he says, “I charge upon the total 





abstinence system the growth of drunk- 
enness in our land, and a general de- 
moralization among religious communi- 
ties.” We are more than willing to take 
this up, for it is a common thing to call 
Temperance a failure in this country, be- 
cause it has not reduced the drinking 
pro rata; perhaps it has not even kept 
it quite down to the figure per head 
where it was one hundred years ago. In 
Maine, we know the use has decreased 
from $24 per head annually to $2, if sta- 
tistics are worth anything, and if they 
are not we may as well say we none of 
us know anything about it. Dr. Crosby 
himself admits the decrease in Maine, 
but intimates that the Maine people are 
so strong and high-minded that ordinary 
people can not be expected to follow their 
example. We might quote the remark- 
able series of failures all along the line 
in our great Temperance Reformation, 
to find anything effective short of total 
abstinence; but we prefer to go where 
the total abstinence system has not been 
admitted, where people have long had 
free use of the lighter drinks which Dr. 
Crosby so strongly commends. This is 
no other than Switzerland, the home of 
the grape, like the adjoining country, the 
south of France, where the condition of 
things is much the same. Hon. Horace 
Rublee, the United States Minister at 
Berne, in 1876, makes this statement, in 
aletter to the “International Temper- 
ance Conference,” held that year at Phil- 
adelphia: “There has been no temper- 
ance movement here organized looking 
to total abstinence.” He procured a 
paper, however, from Mr. Briguet, a 
“ moderationist,” and president of a 
society which has for its object the 
prevention of drunkenness in Switzer- 
land. This Mr. Briguet says: “ Total 
abstaining societies have never succeeded 
in Switzerland. It is not admissible to 
speak of abstinence, but only of modera- 
tion, and this is the basis upon which all 
associated temperance efforts have been 
made.” : 

Here, then, is a man after Dr. Crosby's 
own heart, and his testimony is backed 
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up by that of the resident U.S. Minister,| tem to blame for it. Doubtless other 


who knows what our total abstinence 
societies are. They have had no such 
thing there. They can not “charge the 
growth of drunkenness to the total ab- 
stinence system” there, and they do not 
attempt to do so; but they have growth 
in spite of the absence of this cause, and 
they themselves bear testimony to it. 
Mr. Rublee says : 

“The use of intoxicating drinks, es- 
pecially of distilled liquors, has greatly 
increased in this country during the past 
few years. In many localities, and es- 
pecially in the Canton of Berne, great 
quantities of a most vile, fiery, and 
potent liquor, distilled from potatoes, is 
drunk. It is the favorite beverage of the 
poorer classes, who can not afford to 
drink wine or even beer. Its extensive 
production and use are of recent date, 
and it is said to be producing very dele- 
terious effects upon the health of the 
people. Much of it is manufactured by the 
peasant farmers for their own use. For 
this purpose they have small private dis- 
tilleries. The total population of the 
Canton, by the census of 1870, is 506,465. 
In the year 1874, the Cantonal govern- 
ment granted licenses for 9,770 of these 
private distilleries, not to manufacture 
liquors for sale, nor to exceed the produc- 
tion of about thirty-five gallons each 
during the year. Besides these, there 
were in the Canton 487 larger distilleries, 
manufacturing liquors for sale, the most 
of which are consumed in the Can- 
ton. The consumption of spirits (be- 
sides wine and beer) is set down at about 
four gallons for each of the adult popu- 
lation, the use of which is beginning to 
excite uneasiness and apprehension on 
the part of the thoughtful men of the 
country.” 

So drunkenness is on the increase even 
there. The abundance of wine and beer 
(compared with that in this country) has 
not prevented the large and increasing 
use of distilled liquors and even the 
manufacture of them by individuals for 
their own use. They have neither the 
rum-shops nor the total abstinence sys- 





causes could be found, but if there are 
no general rules for Maine, Switzerland, 
and every other place you can quote, 
what is the use and where is the possi- 
bility for the united action so strongly 
urged by this would-be leader of our 
temperance hosts? But we have still 
other facts to quote from this model 
drinking country, even about the effects 
of the pure light wine itself, and our in- 
formant shall be this practical modera- 
tionist, who has it all his own way with 
his “temperance” measures in the heart 
of the wine country. Hear what he says 
of the districts where the wine is culti- 
vated : 

“Since this business places wine al- 
most at the discretion of the vine-dresser, 
and since it affords special facilities for 
drinking between meals, it follows that a 
large number of the agriculturists have 
both the means and the temptation to 
much drinking. Probably the wine- 
growers of this part of Switzerland con- 
sume more wine than any people in any 
other part of the world. In the vine- 
yards of the Canton of Vaud, the vine- 
dresser takes pride in his cellar; he even 
makes a parlor of it and leads his guests 
around from barrel to barrel. 

“ There are communes where the major- 
ity of the men are given to drink, and 
die prematurely,—where there have been 
counted twenty widows to three widow- 
ers. They drink comparatively little 
brandy, and the proportion of women 
who become intoxicated is small. Un- 
happily this state of things is changing 
in both these respects,” in spite of plenty 
of pure light wine. 

He next speaks of the districts where 
the vine is not cultivated. Here “the peo- 
ple “are more readily led into the use of 
brandy, in which they can get more 
alcohol for the same money. This as- 
pect of the case has led, in the mountains 
of Neufchatel, to the formation of as- 
sociations for procuring wine of a good 
quality and at a low price. Inthe indus- 
trial centers they drink beer, wines, and 
liquors. Drinking-shops are very nu- 
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merous ; in the city they number one for 
every sixty inhabitants. The custom of 
taking a glass of white wine or a little 
brandy in the morning, before going to 
work, is on the increase. They drink in 
the thiddle of the forenoon and after 
dinner, and in the evening they resort to 
the saloon. The sad consequences of 
such habits show themselves more and 
more. At the commencement of the 
century there were whole years during 
which not a single case of delirium 
tremens was entered at the hospital at 
Geneva. Now such cases average as high 
as thirty-five a year. 

“The societies for public improvement 
have often turned their attention in this 
direction. That of Geneva has procured 
two successive investigations. That of 
the Canton of Vaud has appointed a per- 
manent commission against drunken- 
ness. Quite a number of the communes 
of the Cantons of Vaud, Neufchatel, and 
Bernese Jura, have made most praise- 
worthy efforts in this direction. The 
Geneva committee against drunkenness 
two pamphlets against 


is preparing 
drinking, for publication: one in favor 


of abstinence, and the other ad- 
dressed to women upon the means to be 
employed to prevent their husbands’ 
drinking.” So it seems these happy peo- 
ple who know nothing of total absti- 
nence, propose to try it, and, worse still, 
to enlist the women in temperance work. 
We call the attention of the Chancellor 
to the imminent danger threatening these 
unsuspecting people, the danger of think- 
ing that they are sufficiently strong- 
minded and high-minded to follow the 
example of Maine, and abjure and clean 
out this terrible scourge. Fanatical teto- 
talers, no doubt, would conclude that they 
are going through the same phase through 
which the temperance movement in En- 
gland and America has already gone; and 
thoughtful men there, as elsewhere, con- 
clude that, if drunkenness is to be over- 
come, people must stop the drinking that 
which produces it. 

We can not forbear to remark just 
here en the deceitful effects of alcoholic 





drinks shown in this case, which is just 
a repetition of the experience of the en- 
tire drinking world. Whoever drinks is 
fascinated and deceived. His very judg- 
ment is warped whether he is a drunk- 
ard,an M.D.,a D.D.,oran LL.D. As Dr. 
Richardson most felicitously phrases it: 
“ The judgment of the moderate drinker . 
is not to be trusted, either with regard 
to the effects of the drink upon himself 
or upon others,” 

We think ourselves quite justified in say- 
ing that Dr.Crosby is plainly under the in- 
fluence of this deceitfulness of wine, when 
he intimates that we would have been 
so much better off without the total ab- 
stinence system. They are growing worse 
in Europe without total abstinence much 
more rapidly than we are here with it. 
If, with all our labors, we have not act- 
ually gained on the enemy, how would 
he have gained on us if we had not made 
these efforts? Certainly we could not 
have developed the grand army of tem- 
perance workers, “so strong-minded and 
high-minded” as to be able to prove 
the perfect feasibility of the total absti- 
nence system, and whose magnetic pres- 
ence is almost entirely wanting in the 
wine-cursed regions of Central and 
Southern Europe. Surely it is quite in 
keeping that a man deceived by wine 
should be so illogical. 

There is one class of persons, however, 
who are not deceived about the tendency 
of the light-wine movement, and that is 
the dealers. They, at least, do not ex- 
pect that making wine cheap and abun- 
dant would diminish the amount of 
spirits consumed. A select committee 
in the English Parliament, on the import 
duties of wines, some years ago elicited 
most valuable testimony from wine grow- 
ers, brokers, merchants, and retailers. 
They had studied the subject carefully 
and practically. One of these, W. C. 
Luke, says, “I do not believe it would 
replace one pint of beer, or one gill of 
spirits.” Mr. P. F. Maise says, “I never 
thought or meant to say that they would 
throw off'their beer to drink our low 
wines.” Mr, Barker, a London retailer, 
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says the laboring classes or artisans do 
not drink wine; several who commenced 
and used it a week or a fortnight, have 
returned to ardent spirits.” Others speak 
in a similar strain. They have no idea, 
and they do not intimate, that the intro- 
duction of low wines is going to reform 
any who are intemperate, because they do 
not expect those who already drink beer 
and spirits to accept wine in place of these 
drinks. Who, then, would drink the wine? 
Mr. O. White, retailer for thirty-eight 
years, says, “I should think there would 
be a new class of consumers.” Another, 
a Mr. Henry Lancaster, says, “I believe 
the secret is going low enough (in price); 
there is a very large fraction of the water- 
drinkers who would drink light wines if 
they could get them at light prices.” 

* There is no doubt this would be the 


effect, and when once the habit of wine- | 


drinking is established, the drinkers will 
no more go back to water, than the beer 
and spirit drinkers will go back to wine. 
The valve opens freely in the other di- 
rection, however: the wine-drinkers go 
on freely to brandy, even vile potato- 
brandy, as we have seen, in the very cen- 
ter of the wine-growing world. Those 
who keep clear of the deceiver are much 
less likely to be deceived ; but how shall 
we be able to convince the world of this 
deceit, if we do not study the nature and 
effects of the drink so as to expose the 
nature of the deception? This lecture 
of Dr Crosby’s is filled with the most 
notable misconceptions in this line which 
invalidates his arguments continually, 
and which would only hurt his cause if 
the people were better informed. For 
example, he quite ignores the well-known 
chemical fact that alcohol is the same in 
all kinds of drinks, fermented and dis- 
tilled, and its effects are essentially and 
necessarily the same everywhere. 

As Mrs. Hunt, who is at the head of 
the Department of Scientific Instruction 
(of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union), said to the college professor who 
opposed her, “If it were only a grain of 
strychnine, I suppose you would allow 
that it was just as certainly strychnine 





as if there were half a pound of it,” an¢ 
he had no answer to make. 

A writerin the November A¢lantic says : 
“We hear much in America of the sober, 
honest, beer-drinking peasantry of Ger- 
many. In the section where I spent 
those months of which I write, intemper- 
ance raged fearfully. They manufacture 
and consume great quantities of a fiery 
liquor distilled from potatoes.” 

It has been one of the absurdities to say 
that, because wine and beer drinking dia 
not hurt the peoples of Europe, they 
would not .hurt us, when we had the 
proof continually before our eyes that 
they do hurt us. 

I have always been quite willing to let 
everybody do all the good they can in 
their own way, and when the Business 
Men’s Society claimed to have access to 
twenty-five millions that we could not 
touch, I thought they had room enough, 
and laughed at them when they com- 
plained that we would not let them work. 
Nevertheless, I was convinced that their 
object was to make us and everybody 
else believe that our work was a failure, 
and to bring us all down to their level 
and to follow their lead. The late de- 
spairing attack of Dr. Crosby only con- 
firms that view. And here like an echo 
comes the closing sentence in the Mew 
York Herald announcing that this society 
had dropped the total abstinence pledge: 
“If every other temperance society would 
be equally sensible and exhibit ordinary 
human consideration for human nature, 
there would be less backsliding and more 
self-respect among the recruits to the 
temperance army, and there would be 
marked decrease in the annual total of 
liquor consumed.” And we have thought 
it well to see whither that leading tends, 
and we have given you some of the 
glimpses of that tendency in this article. 

JULIA COLMAN. 

GooD AND PooR GRAHAM FLOUR.— 
A great many intelligent persons enter- 
tain a decided prejudice against Graham 
bread, for the simple reason that they 
never knew, by experience, in what gen- 
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uine Graham bread consists. When 
wheaten flour and wheat bran are 
mingled together, the mixture is not 
Graham flour, notwithstanding it may be 
sold and bought as the ure Graham. A 
great many bakers purchase a low grade 
of wheaten flour, mingle wheat bran with 
it, make dough of the mixture, and de- 
nominate the baked dough Graham 
bread. But such bread is zo¢ Graham 
bread; neither is one loaf in twenty of 
such a mixture really fit for human food. 
Wheat bran and wheaten flour do not 
constitute Graham flour ; and yet, Graham 
flour is made of the bran and the flour 
of wheat. Here is an important dzstinc- 
tion with an important difference. Gra- 
ham flour is nothing more nor less than 
wheaten meal, made simply by grinding 
the wheat to a given and satisfactory 
fineness, without separating the bran and 
flour. When wheat is ground into flour, 
all the bran, the rat-litter, and all extra- 
neous material that may be mingled with | 
the grain, will be separated by the dolt | 
from the flour, and will be deposited 
with the.bran. (Nice material, indeed, 
for making good bread). 

During more than forty years past my 
practice has been to provide Graham 
flour (which was Graham flour in every 
respect) with which my wife made and 
now makes superb bread that zs the 





“Simon pure” Graham bread, which al- 
most every person at our table would 
and does eat, from preference, to choice 
white bread. But it is not made of bran 
and flour mingled together, and yet it 
does consist of bran and flour. In the 
first place, white wheat of the best qual- 
ity is obtained, and if there is any rat- 
litter, or anything besides the pure, 
clean wheat, it is picked or sifted out. 
Then the grain is simply ground into 
meal of satisfactory fineness. Bread, 
biscuit, and cake made of such flour is 
as much superior to the “stuff” sold by 
bakers for Graham bread as bread of the 
choicest stamp excels loaves made of the 
flour of sprouted wheat. In the country 
I procure three or four bushels at a time 
of pure wheat, and have it ground into 
Graham flour. In the city I find some* 
dealer in wheat, and purchase my sup- 
plies, go with ét to the mill in person, 
and coax the miller to do me a favor 
that will make a better man of him, by 
grinding my wheat into meal of medium 
fineness. Such Graham bread, and Gra- 
ham mush, and Graham gems, and Gra- 
ham other goodies are just luxurious—a 
dainty dish to place before a king and his 
consort. Graham bread is not dran 
bread. Let us have another slice of that 
superb Graham. That 4vaz-bread is not 
fit for the fowls to eat. 

SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 
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WALKING FOR EXERCISE. 


yo of our eminent physicians, Dr. 
H. I. Bowditch, in discussing the 
different kinds of exercise appropriate to 
developing and invigorating the body, 
deems walking the most appropriate, as 
it is the most natural method for man. 
To use his own words: 

“The most universally applicable, and 
usually the best form of exercise, is 
walking. Unfortunately, our climate, 
with its snows and intense cold in win- 
ter, and equally intense and depréssing 
heat in summer, prevents all of us from 





walking as much as would be useful, or 


as much as can be done in some other 
countries throughout the year. When- 
ever it is feasible, it probably exercises 
the whole body better than any other 
method. It becomes, however, very un- 
interesting, even in a large city, if done 
simply for health’s sake. Therefore it is 
always well to combine with it another 
object, either of business or of pleasure. 
Hence a profession that will require out- 
of-door exercise is the best prescription 
one can give. I have in recollection now 
a case of a naturally feeble man, who had 
very decided signs of pulmonary disease, 
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with bleeding from the lungs. He was a 
newspaper-carrier when he called to see 
me after one of his bleedings. I feared, 
at that time, that exposure during the 
winter would be very pernicious and per- 
haps fatal to him. Under this exercise, 
however, taken daily in rain and storms 
of all weather, and by the use of cod-liver 
oil (we should say, and notwithstanding 
he was dosed with—ED.), he wholly re- 
covered. Those of my patients who have 
most frequently recovered are they who, 
by advice, commenced years since, and 
still continue, several times daily, their 
‘constitutional ’ walks around the ‘Com- 
mon’ in Boston (about a mile). They 
will continue to do so while they live, 
because they know from experience now 
that not only their health, but their real 
comfort, depend upon a strict attention 
to that course. Omission of that exer- 
cise for a single day perceptibly affects 
them unfavorably. Two more obvious 


advantages arise from this course : 
“1, Every muscle in the body is gently 
and uniformly brought into action by the 


swing of the legs and arms, and conse- 
quently of the trunk in a vertical direc- 
tion. 





The undulations made by the | 
head, chest, and abdomen in a vertical | 


plane are thus not only according tc 
‘Hogarth’s line of beauty,’ but also in 
that tending to perfect health. Every 
internal organ is gently stimulated to 
more robust action. The circulation goes 
on more freely and uniformly. 

“2. Never, in a common walk, does a 
person breathe twice the same air, be- 
cause he is constantly changing. This 
fact alone is of incalculable advantage. 
Some writers profess that the re-breath- 
ing of air once partially used is one of the 
most fertile causes of consumption. 

“The most favorable time for walking 
is undoubtedly midday in winter, and in 
the morning and toward evening in the 
summer. Late in the evening it is less 
useful, because of the liability to dampness 
and coldness, and absence of the sun’s 
rays, which of themselves seem some- 
times to put vigor into the animal frame, 
and their absence is correspondingly felt 
in a depression of the powers. Never- 
theless one can not deny that there isa 
great energy sometimes given by a brisk 
walk in a cool, dry, starlight or moonlight 
night, when the atmosphere seems not 
only free from all chilling moisture, but 
absolutely pure and infinitely exhilarat- 
ing.” 





> 


a 


“MALARIA.” 


I rounD the loveliest spot on earth, 
Where sweet and odorous bluvoms had birth ; 
I clapped my hands for very gladness : 
“ Good-by,” ssid IL, “ to ills and sadness,” 
When lo! there sprung from out the green 
A hideous imp upon the scene ! 
I cried, ‘‘ Dread form, what is your name ?”’ 
In mocking tones, the answer came — 
“ Malaria!” 
I fled unto the nearest town : 
Here I resolved to settle down, 
*Mid dirt and grime, ’mid dust and mortar— 
Myself, my wife, my son, and daughter. 
The people crept about like snails, 
Or lagging ships bereft of sails. 
“* What is the matter here?” I cried, 
And many a trembling voice replied— 
oe Malaria !” 
From out the fated town we sped ; 
. We climbed the mountains ; overhead, 
Where the proud eagle builds her nest, 
We pitched our tent to take our rest. 
One morning, Lright with eastern gold, 
I woke, and cried, “I’m hot!"’ “ {’m eold!"’ 





“T burn!” “I freeze!” “ What can it be?” 
The answer came from crag and tree— 
“* Malaria !”’ 


The doctors, now, who lack the skill 
To diagnose each pain and ill, 
To this one thing they all agree, 
No matter what their school may be : 
With “Hem!” and “Haw!” and look pro- 
found, 
Your tongue they scan, your lungs they sound, 
And then exclaim, “* My friend, tut! tut! 
Your case I tind, is nothing but 
Malaria !”’ 


I’ve chartered now a big balloon ; 
I hope to occupy it soon. 
If “It” comes there to ache my bones 
And waste my fle-h, when ‘neath the stones, 
I hope my better part may soar 
To some fair land, some golden shore, 
Where I may never hear the cry, 
That haunts me like a ghostly sigh— 
. “ Malaria ! ” 


— Baldwin's Monthly. 
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BATHING vs. QUININE.—Sir Henry 
Baker, in his graphic account of the suf- 
ferings of his party from ague, while they 
were exploring the river Nile, states that 
bis entire stock of quinine had become 
worthless from some cause, and the whole 
party were so overcome by the disease, 
that it could not proceed. A native told 
him of a remedy relied upon by the in- 
habitants there, which consisted of a sim- 





ple vapor bath. It was tried with the 
most gratifying success. The party went 
on its way rejoicing. Dr. Livingstone, in 
his book, gives an account of a similar 
experience, and found the same vapor 
bath a friend in need. This remedy has 
the advantage over quinine, in that while 
it does not shatter the nervous system, it 
has the positive excellence of helping the 
system to expel the malari+l poison. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Large Heads in Children, Nor- | 


MAL AND ABNORMAL.—In a clinical lecture at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, after pointing 
out that a large head is normal in children, 
since the brain attains its full size certainly 
by the eighth year, Dr. Gee insists on the 
study of the shape, rather than the actual size, 
of the head. The outline of the longitudinal 
vertical plane from immediately below the 
occipital protuberance over the vertex to the 


root of the nose, is the cranial section which | 


affords the most valuable data. An imagin- 
ary line through the skull, joining the above- 
mentioned points, would correspond to the 
basis cranii, and the outline of the section 
so limited would be that of an irregular 
pentagon, As the result of many sobserva- 
tions, the author draws the following conclu- 
sions: 1. The base line of this pentagon 


be taken as a constant. 2. The greatest an- 


tero-posterior diameter of the cranial cavity, | 
measured by a line drawn parallel to the base | 
line between the most preminent parts of the | 
frontal and occipital bones, bears, in healthy | 


children under three years old, a relative 
proportion to the base line from 6 to §, or 
at most from 5 to 4. 3. When this propor- 
tion is exceeded, the skull may be termed 
“long,” and is manifest by the projecting 
forehead or occiput, or both, such abnormal- 
ty constituting one form of * big head.” 

In the other class of “big heads” the cra- 
nial section is circular rather than pentagon- 
al, and gives rise to round or cyclocephalic- 
skulls. The author goes to show that the 
“long” skull coincides, (@) with a brain 
which, though large, gives no abnormal in- 
dication in structure or function ; (6) with a 
large brain which is diseased; (c) with a 
small brain, the remainder of the cavity be- 
ing occupied by serous effusion. It is no- 
ticeable that in this form of hydrocephalus 
the fluid, which is both intraventicular and 
subarachnoid, is passive in character, repro- 
ducing on pressure effects on either skull or 
brain. Such is the head that is usually met 
with in rickets, and occasionally in congeni- 
tal syphilis, thus giving grounds for the view 
that the latter may be a cause for the former 
disease, Another form of large head met 


| best cultivated from cuttings, 
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with in hereditary syphilis, never, however, 
attaining a great size, is due to extreme 
thickening of the cranial bones. The 
“round” head is associated with that form 
of hydrocephalus which is characterized by 
ventricular effusion previous to the closing 
of the sutures and fontanelles, thereby dilat- 
ing the skull by equal pressure in all direc- 


| tions into a sphere, and compressing the 


brain. The author points out that the acute 
ventricular effusion occurring in tubercular 
and purulent meningitis does not produce 
the ‘‘ round” head, even when the sutures 
and fontanelles are not closed, perhaps trom 
the pressure not being of .sufficient duration. 


Quince Caltivation.—Quinces are 
These should 
be from twelve to fifteen inches in length, 


does not vary as the other sides do, and may | and, unless those of the last year’s growth are 


Strong and vigorous, it is better to use the 
“two-year-olds.” They may be as large 
round as the finger. The iarger ones give 
earliest results. The best time for budding 
the cuttings is in March. Gather them be- 
fore the buds start. Keep them moist by 
covering with earth. Plants may be obtained 
in a single year from three to six feet long. 
To gain time, and also to utilize worthless 
trees, “ budding” may be done either on the 
useless quince-bush or on the thorn. Fruit 
is sometimes obtained in this way in the sec- 
ond year. Plant the trees from ten to twelve 
feet apart. If economy of area is desired, 
the producer should remember that by plant- 
ing in triangles instead of squares, one ninth 
of space will be saved. In planting trees, 
dig an ample hole from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches deep, scrape into it the rich sur- 
face soil, then put in the tree, carefully 
spreading the roots, and then fill in with rich 
earth, and cover with a mulch of leaves, 
Straw, or other refuse. The fruit may be ex- 
pected about the third year. The quince 
needs pruning in order to the greatest thrift 
in growth and fruit. A little salt thrown 
around the growing quince-trec is of great 
service. Quinces are easily propagated. 


Ice-Makiug in New Orileans.— 





When we enter an ice factory in this city of 
the Gulf, and are admitted to a freezing 
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room, the intense cold of its atmosphere first 
impresses us, then the small heaps of snow 
lying around, and at last the shining mass 
of solid ice, made up cf blocks sixteen feet 
high, thirty long, and over a foot thick. These 
immense cakes are frozen on plates of steel, 
which are holluw, pipes containing the freez- 
ing agent (ammonia) running through them. 
The water falls in drops from the ceiling, 
and freezes as it falls, thus forming the im- 
mense blocks. In another freezing-room 
the sight was beautiful beyond description, 
unnumbered columns of ice, sixty feet high, 
on a frozen floor, while from above came 
splashing drops of water, falling as steadily 
as summer rain. These icicles surround 
hollow iron columns, through which the am- 
monia passes, and freezes the falling water 
that comes from the roof. The icicles ina 
week or two unite, and ina little longer time 
they form a solid block of ice two thousand 
tons weight. This is then cut by ice plows 
and saws into blocks fit for sale. The mode 
for making the ice is briefly this: 

Aqua ammonia is placed in two boilers, 
which are heated by steam. Steam pipes are 
used for heating the Loilers, because it is 
necessary to keep the temperature uniform 
and steady. The effect of the heat is to gen- 
erate ammonia gas, which passes from the 
boilers into a dryer, where all remaining 
moisture is removed. From the dryer the 
gas passes to a condenser, where it is sub- 
jected to a pressure sufficient to transform it 
into a liquid. The liquid is conveyed, still 
by pressure, to the column and pipes in the 
freezing-rooms. Released from pressure, the 
liquid again becomes gas, and expands to 
2,300 times its former volume. The sudden 
expansion absorbs the heat, which is carried 
off with the gas to those pipes on the roof of 
the building, where it is mixed with water 
and carried back to the boilers, to go over 
the same process. The loss of ammonia is 
very small, and one charge in the boilers 
will last a long time. 


How to have Pare, Sweet Milk. 
—The following rules prescribed by a large 
New York company, who own twenty cream- 
eries, are offered for the consideration of our 
friends in the milk business : 

Rules—1. Never under any circumstances 
put a pail of milk into your can before strain- 
_ ing. One pail of unstrained milk may spoil 
a whole can, and one can of impure milk will 
certainly injure all milk or cream with which 
it comes incontact. In the name of decency, 
we beg of every patron to be particular about 
milking and properly straining his milk. 

2. Cans containing milk should never be 
keptin a milking barn during the night. The 
scent of the stable (however well kept) will 
injure the milk and spoil the nice flavor fresh 
butter should have. An open shed a little 
distance from your barn, your woodshed or 
ae kitchen, is the only proper place for 

eeping milk overnight. 

Suggestions—1. Insist that your milking be 
done in a cleanly manner. Too much pains 





can not be taken in this particular. Careless. 
ness here will entail a great loss on the manu- 
facturer and insult the consumer. 

2. Bed your cows with sawdust, if possible ; 
it will keep your cows clean and the stable 
sweet. 

3. Do not, under any circumstances, leave 
your pails and strainer at the barn overnight. 
Please carry them to the house and insist 
that they be properly washed both morning 
and evening. Much depends on this. 

4. Use only tin pails for milking. 

5. The tin strainer pails are the best for 
straining milk. Some dairymen use strainer 
pails and also a cloth stretched over the can 
—thus straining the milk twice. We advise 
this double straining of milk. It costs you 
but little trouble while it will greatly add to 
the value of the butter and cheese made from 
your milk. 


Sunspots and Rainfall.—Mr. Mel 
drum, of the Royal Alfred Observatory, at 
Mauritius, a while since furnished a new set 
of computations bearing out the theory with 
which his name is most prominently con- 
nected, that the weather of the earth has a 
relation to the display of spots on the sun. 
He offers two tables ; one based on fifty-four 
returns from Great Britain, forty-two from 
Continental Europe, and thirty-two from 
America ; the other from one station’s returns 
in each of the foregoing—Edinburgh, Paris, 
and New Bedford being selected. In all 
these returns the period embraced is from 
1824 to £867. The general correspondence 
of the rainfall cycle with the eleven-year sun- 
spot period is very strikingly shown by the 
total averages, the first table showing that the 
rainfall gradually increased from the first to 
the seventh year, and then decreased to the 
tenth; the second table, that the rainfall 
gradually increased from the first to the sixth 
year, and then decreased to the tenth; both 
tables, that the rainfall lagged behind the sun- 
spots about one year. 


Relative Merits of Refracting 
AND REFLECTING TELEsSCoPES.—Mr. Thomas 
Nolan, B.S., contributes a paper to Van 
Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, on the prin- 
ciples involved in the construction of the tel- 
escope, summing up thus: Ist. At the present 
day the largest refractor is equal in optical 
power to the largest reflector. It is more 
convenient in use, easier to manage, and 
better adapted to general observatory work, 
and it enjoys the greater permanence of 
optical qualities. 2d. The reflector will be 
the great telescope of the future if (1) specula 
of large diameter can be produced free from 
imperfections of curvature and polish; and 
if (2) increasing difficulties of mounting and 
manipulation can be overcome. If these 
latter mechanical difficulties can not be en- 
tirely removed, the refractor will continue to 
be the “‘ working instrument” of the future, 
as it has been in the past, although the 
future reflector may accomplish the grandest 
results in the domain of physical astronomy. 
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New Archaic Discovcries.—Sev- 
eral pyramids have just been opened in Sak- 
kara, Egypt, inclosing the tombs of kings of 
the fifth dynasty. The mortuary chapel of 
each contains about eighty square metres of 
the smallest and most closely written texts 
giving precise details of the religious belief of 
that age. Except the finding of the Rosetta 
stone in 1799 scarcely any discovery in Egypt 
equals this in scientific value. All the Sak- 
kara pyramids, about sixty in number, will be 
opened as soon as possible and new discoveries 
of value will probably be made. 


Industrial Progress in our day is 
well illustrated by the new invention of straw 
lumber, which can be made to rival lumber of 
the better class,as there is no necessity of knots 
and shakes in the artificial material. It is manu- 
factured into any desired length from twelve 
feet upward and as much as thirty-two inches 
in width, while the cost will compete with fin- 
ishing grades of pine. The samples made by S. 
M. Hamilton, of Kansas, hold a nail as firmly 
as wood, is susceptible of high finish and can 
be polished to any extent desirable. It is water- 
proof and therefore must be durable as pine 
or oak, while it is as well adaptéd for roofing 
purposes as for fine interior work. It can be 
worked by the ordinary tools of the carpenter, 
and once fitted to its place, it will not be apt 
to shrink or swell. Samples resemble hard 
wood, are about as dark as oak, but more 
dense in texture, with a specific gravity of one- 
fifth more than thoroughly seasoned black- 
walnut. _ For finishing it will not be required 
to be as thick as ordinary lumber, as its ten- 
sile strength is about double that of wood. 
Paper in various forms and terra-cotta are 
being introduced as substitutes for wood in 
building, so that the days of that element 
for general use seem rapidly passing away. 


Explorations in the South 
Potak ReGion.—While the energy of mod- 
ern explorers has greatly extended our knowl- 
edge of the geography of the North Polar 
regions, comparatively little has been done in 
the exploration of the corresponding por- 
tions of the southern hemisphere. Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes, at the head of an American ex- 
pedition, believed that he had established the 
existence of an Antarctic continent, and this 
discovery was verified a year later by Sir 
James Ross, who found the extensive Vic- 
toria Land with mountains 14,000 feet high, 
and an active volcano. Beyond these dis- 
coveries, nothing is positively known of these 
extensive regions of the earth. It is now 
proposed by the Italian Geographical Society 
to send out an Antarctic exploring expedi- 
tion under the command of Lieutenant Beve, 
an Italian officer, who accompanied Professor 
Nordenskjold in his recent Polar voyage. 
The expedition of Lieutenant Beve, ‘it .is 
given out, will be fitted out for a prolonged 
voyage, and it is announced to be the inten- 
tion of the voyagers to winter in the Antarc- 
fic region. for the purpose of making a thor- 
ugh study of its character. 


Simp'e Method to Toughen 
G.ass.—The following recipe for keeping 
lamp chimneys from cracking is taken from 
the Diamond, a Leipzig journal devoted to 
the glass interest: Place your tumblers, 
chimneys, or vessels, which you desire to 
keep from cracking, in a pot fi led with cold 
water, add alittle cooking salt, allow the 
mixture to boil well over a fire, and then cool 
slowly. Glass treated in this way is said not 
to crack even if exposed to very sudden 
changes of temperature. Chimneys are said 
to become very durable by this process, 
which may also be extended to crockery, 
stoneware, porcelain, etc. The process is © 
simply one of annealing, and the slower the 
process, especially the cooling portion of it, 
the more effective will be the work. 


Cleaning Mica.—The coal fire went 
out the other day, and in lighting it the wood 
necessarily had a bad effect on the mica, 
smoking it to a deep brown. Our amateur 
housemaid did not like the appearance, and 
domestic economy forbade us to throw it 
away. So she took out the pieces, one ata 
time, soaked them in vinegar and water, 
rubbed them gently with a piece of soft flan- 
nel, and replaced them almost as good as 
new. For stoves where much mica is used, 
this should be worth remembering.—ANNIE 
L, JACK. 


Mr. Edward Cowles, of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Zeader, is said to be the victim of a 
singular infirmity of hearing. He says it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of color- 
blindness as that affects the eye, he being 
unable to hear certain sounds at al]. For 
example, he has never heard the sound of a 
bird’s song in his life. A whole roomful of 
canaries might be in full song and yet he 
could not hear a note, but the rustling of their 
wings would be distinctly heard by him. He 
can hear all the vowels, but there are many 
consonant sounds which he has never heard. 
He can hear a man whisper, but could not 
hear him whistle. The upper notes of a 
piano, violin, or other musical instrument he 
never hears, but the lowest notes he hears 
without difficulty. 


Alcoholism as a Cause of Crime 
AND Epitepsy.—In a recent number of Brain, 
Dr. Clarke has published some statistics, 
which lead him to the conclusion that ‘‘ alco- 
holism of parents is a predisposing cause of 
crime and epilepsy in their children.” Forty- 
four per cent. of the epileptic criminals were 
the children of drunken parents. The pro- 
portion of epileptic and insane relatives is 
found to be very much greater with criminals 
than with ordinary epileptics. The convictions 
for bastardy are three times as numerous 
among epileptics as among non-epileptics. The 
statistics show that the amount of crime, as 
indicated by the number of convictions, is 
greater among epileptics than among ordinary 





criminals. 
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THE MATERIALISM OF PHRENOLOGY. 


A CABINET COLLOQUY.—NO. II. 


or 


— are many interesting feat- 

ures in this system of Phrenology,” 
said a visitor, “many very attractive feat- 
ures ; but to be frank, I can not see how 
you can avoid the imputation of being 
materialistic. You divide the brain into 
sections, assigning to them specific func- 
tions. You say this is the region of 
Benevolence, that is the organ of Secre- 
tiveness, this is the place of Combative- 
ness or Courage, that the abode of Vener- 
ation, and so on, and that the activity and 
strength of these functions are depend- 
ent upon size and general physiological 
condition. Thus you limit the power or 
range of faculties, and practically define 
the type and tendency of one’s disposi- 
tion. You point to a person and describe 
him as selfish, obstinate, and imperious ; 
you point to another, and declare him 
peaceful, kind, affectionate. The form 
of the head you claim serves you as a 
key to the character.” 


Are we not right usually in our esti- 
mate ? 


“So far as I have looked into the mat- 
ter, I must confess that you are correct 
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with regard to the general tone and bear- 
ing of one’s sentiments and practices.” 
| Here are two or three letters lately 
| received. They are from persons who 


| sent us photographs, made expressly in 


| accordance with our instructions, so that 


| the contours of the head should be dis- 
tinctly shown. From those photographs, 
You 
will see by the terms of the letters that 
Mr. J. H. A,, 


for instance, says in this: ‘You have 


their characters were described. 
the work was well done. 


done more than describe my character, 
describing how to regain my health also, 
for which I would willingly give a thou- 
sand times more than it costs to have 
Now, I call 
your attention to this department of the 


the character written,’ etc. 
. 


practical application of the science to 
impress you even more strongly with 
what you think is its materialistic phase. 

“ And you are certainly successful ; for 
I was not aware that Phrenology had 
gone so far as to predicate character of 
a portrait. I deemed it necessary for the 
examiner to have his subject under his 
hands.” 

However skillful an examiner may be 
he prefers to have his subject directly 
under his hands. To discuss the char- 
acter of an individual at a distance, even 
with the best aids of the photographer, 
has as many disadvantages, at least, as 
the attempt of a physician to diagnose 
an obscure disease by a letter from a 
patient a thousand miles away. In such 
cases the phrenologist must follow rigidly 
the indications of form, otherwise he is 
quite liable to mistake. Whereas, when 
face to face with his subject, he obtains 
other data, and suggestions of great im- 
portance and altogether necessary to a 
close analysis of character. There are 
subtilties of expression which no camera 
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can catch ; there are psychological indica- 
tions in the form and bearing which are 
indescribable by ordinary language; these 
the practiced observer can appreciate, 
and they must be taken into account if 
he would give more than a general sketch 
of personal traits. But more to the point 
As I understand it, 
sir, you are inclined to look askance at 


of our discussion, 


our science, because it finds occasion to 
say of Mr. A., ‘‘ Your head is high at the 
crown, therefore you are firm and self- 
reliant’; while of Mr. B., whose head is 
comparatively depressed in the crown, it 
says, “ You are lacking in decision, and 
too much disposed to undervalue and 
subordinate yourself.” 

“Yes, as a religious man, a professed 
member of a Christian church, I think 
Phrenology advances principles with re- 
gard to the phenomena of mind quite at 
variance with its spiritual character; in 
fine, you make a man, even on his mental 
So 
much brain, so much intellect; so much 
You 
set bounds to his intelligence and mor- 
ality. He is what he is by reason of his 


side, scarcely more than automatic. 


benevolence, so much caution, etc. 


physical structure ; his orbit is declared, 
and he can not exceed it. Free agency, 
spontaneity, originality, are mere specu- 
lations of the fancy.” 

Will you permit me to ask you a few 
questions ? 

“ Certainly, sir.” s 

You,are much like your father in in- 
tellect, are you not ? 

“Yes, for the most part.” 

In physique, stature, and disposition 
you favor the mother’s side ? 

“ Yes, sir, decidedly.” 

How did you obtain these qualities? 

“By inheritance. It would be strange 
were I unlike my parents.” 
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It would indeed. The child must re- 
semble his parents—that is a law of nat~- 
ure. Now we recognize very. quickly 
the physical and mental resemblances 
of children to their parents, and do not 
wonder at them because of their uni- 
versality ; yet here is an ever palpable 
instance of limitation in human endow- 
ment. If born in the Brown family, I 
am a Brown in nature as well as in name, 
and must submit to the condition. In 
form and feature, in intellect, sentiment. 
and appetency I am recognized as a 
Brown; and in the community of my 
birth it will but render me an object of 
derision to pass myself off as a Jones. 
All attempts to be original, spontaneous, 
and free will fail to make me other than 
a Brown. It seems to me that if I apply 
the rule of logic which you illustrated a 
moment ago, and I am warranted in do- 
ing so, for the cases are analogous, we 
would find a deal of automatism in the 
every-day matter of inheritance. 

“Excuse me, sir; I think I perceive the 
drift of your reasoning. You mean by 
this ad h:minem method to show that our 
inheriting of the physical peculiarities 
and mental characteristics of our parents, 
and the consequent maintenance of family 
distinctions, are matters of positive law, 
and merely complemental or coincident 
with the type of nervous organization.” 

You have grasped my purpose. 
moulding the head and body nature has 
a definite aim. 


In 


In their form and con- 
sistence we find the great principles of 


-correspondence wrought out — matter is 


made accordant to mental trait and pe- 
culiarity. You are as much a materialist 
in your way of considering the characters 
of men as the phrenologist is in his; but 
the latter has the great advantage of de- 
fining them systematically, and on the 
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basis of certain great .and irrefragible 


principles, of which you—as representing 
the average of intelligent people who are 
not conversant with their technical bear- 
ings—entertain only vague notions. For 
instance, you admit it for an axiom that 
like produces like. 

“Yes.” 

Do you realize the absolute certainty 
of that principle in the evolution of 
human life? How terrible sometimes 
its tendency, as illustrated in the frans- 
mission of disease, or insanity, or the 
germs of vicious habit from parent to 
child? You know the fact—must you 
not admit that it has a most material 
bearing on the affairs of society? And 
would not the earnest Christian reformer, 
in his attempt to improve society, for- 
mulate his method of action upon the 
physical or materialistic indications of 
its decadence? And will not his method 
be practically a physical one ? 

“In externals, yes; but in motive and 
spirit it will be moral.” 

Readily granted, my good sir; for a 
moral or mental impulse is usually be- 
hind all human action. In this practical 
age, however, people generally are in- 
clined to look at the physical ou.come of 
conduct —the damage or the benefit, the 
loss or the profit—more than at its mor- 
ality, because one is objective, tangibly 
apparent to every observer, while the 
other is subjective, and appreciable only 
by the reflec:ive mind. Here it occurs 
to me that every startling transaction 


produces a great variety of moral expres-. 


sion in the community. What a differ- 
ence of views will be reflected by the 
Press from minds of the best culture! 
This you will at once admit is because 
of the difference of moral apprehension 
among men, a difference so great that 





in some cases it goes to the extreme of 
entirely opposite views with respect to 
the same matter, and that, too, in persons 
eminent for intelligence and scholar- 
ship. 

“Training and association have much 
to do with such results, although the 
young show very marked varieties of in- 
tellectual and moral discernment. If we 
only had sufficient light upon the sources 
of these varieties to enable us to adapt 
our training at home and our teaching 
at school to their proper development 
and regulation, what a great advantage 
would be possessed by society!” 

We perfectly agree with you, sir; and 
are glad to assure you that it is one of 
the chief objects of phrenological science 
to unfold the nature of mind in child- 
hood and to indicate the processes of its 
development. One boy, you know, is 
gentle and forgiving; another is harsh 
and revengeful. You say it is in their 
natures to be so different, and you may 
be found congratulating the father of the 
first for having so amiable a son, or pitying 
the mother of the second for the trial he 
must be to her. Now you, despite your pro- 
fession of a religious connection—and | 
do not wish to be understood as rating you 
as inconsistent in this—are just as ma- 
terialistic in viewing these boys as the 
phrenologist. You say that their con- 
trasts of disposition are due to their dif- 
ferent natures—that is what we say ; but 
while you stand wondering how it is 


| they are so different, and wishing that 


something could be done for the one who 
is unfortunately constituted to soften and 
elevate him, we point to their organiza- 
tions, and explain their differences on 
physiological grounds. The phrenologist 
is told that a certain man is selfish, ex- 
acting, penurious. He looks at his head 
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and finds it largely developed at the base, 
Acquisitiveness being specially large 
while Benevolence is small. He says, 
here is a correspondence of organism 
with known character. Does he by this 
simple scientific procedure make the man 
the seMish and penurious individual he 
is? Certainly no more than the astron- 
omer creates the comet, far away in the 
depths of space, which his telescope re- 
veals to him; and no more than the 


physician makes the disease from which | 


his patient is suffering by his diagnosis 
of its nature. 

The moral in humanity has its phys- 
ical or material side; it must have, other- 
wise it could not be discerned; and, as 


we have intimated, its tone is judged by | 


its material outcome: at least, that is the 
unphrenological method of judging it. 


But the phrenological method is to | 


study the individual himself and en- 


deavor to discover the bearing of his | 


character as 


tific procedures, is material, it is there- | 
fore specific and systematic. 


Can we 
hope for any good accomplishment, any 
thoroughly efficient work in a sphere 
without going about it in a systematic 
way? No matter how elevated the mo- 
tive, we can not obtain its end without 
Effort 
implies their use. As society is consti- 
tuted, the higher the aim for promoting 


using physical instrumentalities. 


its welfare, the more labor is necessary ; 
and the philanthropist who realizes this 
fact often despairs of success in attempt- 
ing to set on foot measures for the gen- 
eral advancement of the community. 
Dr. Gall foresaw the long struggle of his 
system against old opinions and preju- 
dices; he knew that it must share the ex- 
perience of all new discoveries, and he 





indicated by organism. | 
Granted that this course, like all scien- | 





expected special opposition to his teach- 
ing on account of its revolutionary effects 
in mental philosophy —a subject which 
touched man’s personality. 

“The old philosophers, my dear sir,” 
rejoined our visitor, “ in nearly every case, 
discussed mind in a totally different way; 
they merely tried to classify its phenom- 
ena, and to indicate modes of thought, 
speculating meanwhile on the origin and 
nature of the soul. But when Gall went 
so fat as to say that mental expression 
depended upon organization, and that he 
could tell what sort of an intellect and 
disposition a man had, by simply look- 
ing at his head, it was not strange that 
philosopher and priest joined in opposi- 
tion to his teaching. It was revolutionary 
So to-day, 
men who have long entertained a devout 


in the most radical degree. 


respect for the super-physical nature of 
the thinking principle suffer a kind of 
shock when you bring it into so close a 
connection with anatomical structure, 
and feel that you are binding it in fetters 


which no power may break. I have en- 


| tertained this view of Phrenology my- 


self, as indicated by my first question to- 
day.” 

I trust, however, that you, sir, do 
not now consider the science an agent 
of fate. When understood, Phrenology 
is seen to have a most noble mission, for 
it comes to men with a hopeful, encourag- 
ing salutation. It declares the possi- 
bility of growth and improvement to 
every order of mental being. It says to 
the man who is weak in will, “ You can 
become stronger”; to the timid, “ You 
can acquire courage”; to the impulsive 
and passionate, “ You can be made conti- 
nent”; and as I have shown, it clearly 
points out the reasons for weakness of 


will, timidity, impulse, and passion, an 
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as clearly supplements its diagnosis in 
each case with a plan for their remedy. 
Read the treatises on Phrenology and 
you will be convinced of the practicality 
of this claim. Listen to the testimony 
of thousands in all walks of life who have 
been benefited by the study of its prin- 
ciples and their self-application, and you 
must be persuaded that the eminent 
Horace Mann uttered no strain of hyper- 
bole when he exclaimed, “ Phrenology is 
the handmaid of Christianity.” 





BEAUTY AND VICE. 


OVERED with rich designs in gold, 

blue, vermilion, with scenes and fig- 
ures suggestive of purity, joy, happiness, 
how beautiful they are! But unfold a 
package, disclose the interior, and what 
have you now? A substance which in- 
stantly suggests uncleanness, disease, 
wretchedness, death. Here is a specimen 
of this sort of trickery. On the wrapper 
is the figure of a graceful girl, reclining 
upon a grassy bank. Flowers are woven 
among the ringlets of her abundant hair, 
and heighten the pure and devoted tone 
of her face. At her feet runs a narrow 
brook, its surface almost hidden by the 
luxuriant grass of its border. In the 
background reaches of meadow, with 
here and there a tree, suggest peace and 
repose. Surely, the artist who designed 
this scene thought little of the purpose 
to which it would be applied by the en- 
terprising men of business! There is not 
the slightest relation between it and the 
article it covers, for that is an arch-agent 
in the production of disorder, strife, and 
wickedness among men. The fact is so 
palpable, that the most stolid intellect 
must recognize the incongruity of such a 
label with the nature of whisky, yet the 





whisky-dealer doubtless knows that it 
pays to cover his packages of whisky with 
handsome pictures. This is an artistic 
age. Everything sells the better for be- 
ing decorated. So the bottle of alcoholic 
poison, the box of cigars, the bundle of 
cigarettes must have their covers orna- 
mented, and the profits of the trade in 
liquor and tobacco are so great, that 
choice artistic work can be afforded. 
How forcibly the Pauline admonition 
applies here, of “ Satan transformed into 
an angel of light,” that he may the more 
readily tempt men to their destruction! 
No class of tradesmen take more pains in 
fitting up their shops with elegant ap- 
pointments than the retail liquor-sellers. 
Even in out-of-the-way, obscure and 
squalid neighborhoods, the dram-shop is 
bright, clean, and often elegant, the pa- 
rade of polished glass and glittering 
liquors rivalling the show of bric-a-brac 
in a Madison Avenue drawing-room. No 
wonder an eminent reformer said that 
one of the chief causes of intemperance 
among the poor was the attractiveness of 
the liquor-saloon, its warmth, cheer, and 


brightness so strongly contrasting with 
the barrenness, cold, and discomfort of 
Sagacious 
tempter, appealing to that sensitive in- 
stinct of man, Ideality, which was given 
to heighten his enjoyment of the good, 
pure, and beautiful! 


the tenement apartment. 
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A New.SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOS- 
OPHY.—We are pleased to note the un- 
dertaking of the Rev. Dr. Deems and 
others to establish a Summer School of 
Philosophy on Christian principles, hav- 
ing its rendezvous in a most charming 
rural neighborhood conveniently near 
New York. The school will consist of a 
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series of lectures and discussions, in 
which several distinguished scholars will 
take part, among them Pres. Porter, of 
Yale; Prof. Young, of Princeton; Prof. 
Martin, of the N. Y. University; Prof. 
Winchell, of Michigan University; Rev. 
Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, etc. 
will cover nearly two weeks, viz, from 
the 12th to the 22d of July. The man- 
agement have selected Warwick High- 


The session 


lands on Greenwood Lake, a most de- 
lightful summer resort but forty-one 
miles from New York, for the session of 
the school, and have made the terms of 
attendance very low, viz, $5 for the 
course of lectures. Mr. James R. Boyd, 
No. 7 Cortlandt St., New York, will an- 
swer inquiries with regard to thé school. 





--e- 


OUR POLITICAL DANGER. 


LLIED to the topic discussed in a 


*+* paragraph among our editorials in 


the June Number, is the subject of the 
tendency to centralization of power in 
the National Congress and the State Leg- 
islatures. Acts have been passed at 
Washington which were, or are, inter- 
ferences in the local affairs of States; 
and in some of the State Legislatures 
political stock-jobbers trespass upon the 
clear common-law right of cities and 
towns to control their own internal af- 
fairs with the coolness of a Russian or 
Afghanistan despot. The great City of 
New York, as we have seen, can not pro- 
ceed to the execution of so essential a 
measure as the cleaning of refuse and 
filth heaped streets without obtaining 
the consent of the State Legislature. 
Neither can she undertake to pave an 
avenue without a similar recourse to the 
powers in Albany assembled. The large 
cities of Newark and Jersey City are 


, 





also grievously fettered by unjust and 
undiscriminating acts passed by the Leg- 
islature of New Jersey in the interests of 
hungry politicians and rapacious corpo- 
rations. 

The underlying force or motive for 
this tendency toward centralization is 
The 
importance of a seat in Congress, or a 


the desire for power and place. 


Legislature, appears to be estimated ac- 
cording to the number of official stations 
which its holder is presumed to control, 
and hence we find that the most bitter 
struggles between parties occur in dis- 
tricts where public affairs require a large 
number of officials, deputies, clerks, etc., 
who draw salaries from National or State 
treasuries. 

So great has become the extent of the 
public business, that the number of per- 
sons paid for services, real or imaginary, 
by iu. 
mated at over one hundred thousand, or, 


National Government, is esti- 


as Mr. David D. Field says, one man in 
eighty of our whole adult male popula- 
tion is fastened on the Federal Treasury. 
Then there is the long list of State, 
county, city, town, and village officials, 
whose number we will not attempt to 
estimate in default of statistical informa- 
tion, but we would be safe, doubtless, in 
saying that every twentieth family in the 
land is dependent upon wages paid one 
or more of its members out of public 
funds. The grand aggregate of this 
wages account is in great parta burden 
upon the industmial resources of the 
country—a draft upon the brain and 
muscles of the workers—men and women 
—of society. 

The tendency toward centralization 
multiplies officials, since they who pro- 
mote it seek personal aggrandizement by 
obtaining legislative authority for the 
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creation of new bureaus, or departments 
of public service, in which certain of 
their followers may be comfortably quar- 
tered as a reward for faithful adherence. 
In fact, this creation and bestowal of 
public patronage has become one of the 
most conspicuous features in American 
politics, and it is “the lion in the way” 
of Civil Service reform. 

If the producing classes can rise to the 
full appreciation of the need of solid and 
positive organization against the growth 
of the so-called “ patronage ” system, we 
may hope to destroy the machinery which 
has been so well devised by the corrupt 
and greedy demagogues of politics, but 
the first step is the choosing of upright 
and able men for public officers. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


S the last Number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL went to press a few days 


before the publication of that result of | 
ten years’ labor, the revised New Testa-. 


ment, we were unable to make a suitable 
comment upon it. But it is not too late 
to express our hearty approval of the 
work, and our conviction that it marks 
an era in civilization only second to that 
of the Reformation. In fact, this century 
is comparable with the era of the great 
Renaissance in literature, science, and 
religious thought, for its wonderful dis- 
coveries in science, its industrial progress 
and political and social advancement ; 
and now, as then, the activity in science 
and letters reaches its grand climacteric 
in a new translation and distribution of 
the Bible. Within a month upward of 
four million copies of the revised Gospel 
have been sold in Europe and America. 
Who can estimate the impulse to relig- 
ious thought and the elevation of moral 





sentiment which will result from this 
“wide-spread reading of Christian truth ? 
Will it not have a strong influence in 
stemming the growth not only of infi- 
delistic views, but of that light, flippant, 
superficial fashion of regarding the more 
serious interests of human life which has 
been a prominent characteristic of culti- 
vated circles? The reasons for the new 
Revision have been discussed every- 
where for many years, and we need not 
enumerate them here; and we doubt not 
that every intelligent, candid man and 
woman who has made use of the oppor- 
tunity to read and compare the new with 
the old, must express his conviction that 
the world’s good in its most essential 
respects has been promoted by this com- 
bined result of science, scholarship, faith, 
and industry acting in earnest and har- 
monious co-operation. 


SS SS 


THE INSTITUTE SESSION OF 1881. 


: ‘HOSE who contemplate receiving in- 
struction in THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY at its regular an- 


nual course, are reminded that the session 
for 1881 will be opened on the first Tues- 
day of October, and continue about six 
weeks. 

The main object of the founding of this 
Institute was to create a ripe and well- 
instructed profession of theoretical and 
practical phrenology, not alone to prepare 
men and women to teach and practice the 
science as a profession or life-work, but 
also to impart all that is known of the 
subject to those who are to preach the 
gospel, teach the schools, edit the papers, 
practice the healing art, enact the laws, 
or practice law as a profession, and last, 
but not least, to teach those who are to 
be parents the best coaditions of parent- 
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age, and how rightly to feed, clothe, edu- | successful workers who have received its 





cate, and train the coming generation ; in | instruction, and bear its DIPLOMA; and 
short, to make of mental philosophy, | also that any person of fair culture, good 


hitherto mainly in the hands of the school- 


men, a practical science, adapted to use | 


where most needed, in ¢he family and the 
school-room. 

Most of the readers of the JOURNAL are 
pretty well informed in relation to the 
working of the INSTITUTE; being aware 
that there are in the field many noble and 


ih 





character, and general information on the 


subject of Phrenology, is eligible to all 
| its benefits. 

Those desiring further or special in- 
formation may ask for it, and also for 
and address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broadway, New 


York. 


the “ Institute Supplement,” 














=< i entorial fan. BOO 








Go Our €orrespondents, 


—— 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
Aim the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQuiryY Fatt To Receive ATrEeNn- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if-not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary posta, - 
is provided by the writers. \N ALL CASES, persons wi 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


COLOR OF EYEBROWS.— Question : Will 
you please to inform me why the eyebrows of 
aged persons remain dark, while their hair and 
beard are light? 

Answer: This is generally the case, we know, 
and while we are not able to give a positive answer 
to the question, we think that the permanence 
of the color is due, in a great mieasure, to the 
fact that the eyebrows are not tampered with by 
cutting and dressing and what-not, as are the 
hair and beard. 





ATLANTIC CABLE.—Ques/ion : Please to 
inform me of the diameter and length of the 
Atlantic cable. 8. R. M. R. 

Answer: There are now three Atlantic cables 
in operation, and a fourth is projected which 
will have a foreign terminus in Brazil. We can 
not give you the exact Jength of these cables, but 
would say, ina general way, that the English 
eable, from land to land, is upward of 1,700 
miles in length, while-the French is upward of 





~ | 9.900 or 2,300. The dinates of these cables 
is a little over an inch. 


HIGH HEELS.—We have frequently taken 
pains to censure the wearing of shoes with high 
heels, yet a correspondent wishes us to express 
our opinion again respecting them. High heels 
are injurious for the reason that they throw the 
body generally out of balance, too much weight 
being forced upon the forward part, oF ball of 
the foot, and the toes. The strain which results 
to the muscle of that part of the foot, affects 
more or less the whole muscular system. In 
some cases deformity is the result from the per- 
sistent wearing of the French shoe by ladies. 
We know two cases of severe neuralgic disorder 
which were traced to that practice. Nature de- 
signed man to walk flat-footed ; in other words, 
to wear feet-covering with a flat sole, or with 
little or no elevation to the heel. Parents should 
be careful to dress the children’s feet with shoes 
having thick soles but no heels, so that their 
limbs shall grow symmetrical and straight. 


TEMPERAMENT AND INTELLECTUAL 
Vicor.— Question : Which would have the most 
vigorous intellect of three persons, one having 
predominant Motive, another Vital, the other 
Mental, with same quantity of brain? 4. w. 

Answer: If by vigorous intellect you mean 
active, executive energy, the one possessing the 
Motive in excess would take the lead. Consult 
the work on ** Temperaments ” for a full under- 
standing of their influence in the life and charac- 
ter of man. 


BLUSHING.—Question : 1 would like you 
to answer in “ Correspondents’’ column, the 
cause and cure of blushing. D. OC. 





Answer: The primary cause of blushing is, 
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of course, the incident which excites the physi- 
ological action leading to the temporary con- 
gestion of the fine blood vessels in the skin. 
The occurrence of this physiological action is 
dependent upon temperament and organization. 
One who possesses a good moral development, 
Conscientiousness and Cautiousness being large, 
with but moderate Self-esteem and Secretive- 
ness, the temperament being strongly mental, 
will be sensitive to criticism and delicately ap- 
preciative of duty and obligation. All occasions 
which make his personulity a subject of observa- 
tion, will awaken for a time diffidence or a vague 
sense of apprehension. The person who blushes 
so easily that it is a matter of real grievance to 
him, should cultivate a self-reliant disposition ; 
should regard the world from its matter-of-fact 
side, encouraging the thought that he is entitled 
to other people’s respect and honor for straight- 
forwardness and honesty, and as a member of 
socicty has just as much right as others to think 
and act for himself without being criticised and 
annoyed. He should strive, also, to control his 
feelings, and cultivate the arts of silence and 
policy in his intercourse with others. 


BAD TASTE IN THE MOUTH.—A. W. S. 
--This is due to a disordered stomach in most 
cases. Of course, you are careful to cleanse your 
teeth every day, so that it can not be due to de- 
eaying food-matter in the interstices of the teeth. 
Eat good, nutritious food, mainly of the farina- 
ceous and vegetable sorts, and but two full meals 
aday. Perhaps it would be well for you to be 
sparing in your diet for a week, and thus allow 
your stomach to recover its vigor. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PHYSICIAN.— 
J. T.—The prime requisite of the skillful’ physi- 
cian is good diagnostic ability, or power to un- 
derstand the nature of a malady. There are very 
few good doctors in society, because there are 
few good diagnosticians. Individuality is a fac- 
ulty indispensable to capability in this respect, 
while the perceptive organs generally, with 
Comparison, Causality, Human Nature, Con- 
structiveness, and a good physical constitution, 
are important elements. 


INSTINCT AND REASON.— Question: 
What is the difference between instinct and 
reason ? 

Answer: A great deal of ink and paper have 
been consumed in the endeavor to define the 
nature of these qualities, and the more we at- 
tempt to set forth their distinctions, the more 
obscure they are rendered. According to the 
lexicographers, Jnstinct is an inward impulse ; a 
disposition to a mode of action without a dis- 
tinct apprehension of the end or object which 
nature haa designed should be accomplished 
thereby. This is shown in the acts of animals 





which are the result of unreasoning impulse, 
without thought of improvement, the met'iods. 
which they follow being always the same. Rea- 
aon furnishes a motive for action ; is deliberate, 
considerate of circumstances and contingencies, 
_and pursues its object with a regard at ll times 
for the modifying influence of circumstances 
upon its methods; is progressive, elevating, 
perfective. Man possesses both instinct and 
reason, but the higher his development the more 
he exercises the latter product of his faculties, 


‘'eaD PERSPIRATION.—W. H. B.—The 
disposition to perspire about the head and face 
is constitutional, but may be controlled to some 
extent, by eating food in which the proportion 
of moisture is less than in that which it has been 
your habit to eat. Drink less, and bathe the 
head every morning in tepid water, wiping dry 


with a soft towel. 
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EDITORS PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :— 
In the April Number of the JouRNAL, under the 
heading ‘“‘ Mind and Immortality,” you say you 
can see no reason why the spiritual and physical 
should not be associated in the other world ; that 
there is no impossibility abou’ it, as God can do 
all things. Assuming that the mind can only 
act through the brain, to preserve our identity in 
the other world the same mind must act through 
the same brain, and in whatever way we may 
attempt to refine or spiritualize it, it must still be: 
the same brain. Now, we would not if we could 
undertake to shorten the arm of God or rob Him 
of His power. We believe that He works by the 
use of fixed means, At the beginning all the 
laws or forces of this universe were put in mo- 
tion which were necessary to its organization 
and working ; and whatever God does, He docs in 
conformity to these forces, else His plans were not 
first complete. I believe that when the body has 
gone to the dust, and the elements out of which 
it was formed have again mingled with the soil, 
that it becomes as though it never had been. I 
believe that God by miraculous power might 
form from matter a mature man, but I do not 
believe that there is any force in the universe 
that would discriminate and sift out the identical 
particles that would form a man such as had be- 
fore lived. Besides, if the body could be re- 
stored and made an inhabitant of the other 
world, he would, in my opinion, be there, as 
here, a child of sorrow. We have no othe: 
light to guide us i: our belief than the fact that 
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as matter has only changed places in the upi- 
verse, it must conform to the same laws. It is 
accepted that matter does not go to waste, yet 
individua ized matter is constantly changing, and 
that belonging to the animal structure needs con- 
stant replenishing, therefore its wants and the 
pain consequent upon violated law. The reader 
will have to guard himself against a refined be- 
lief that somehow this matter will be changed. 
It must be kept constantly in mind that if the 
mind can-only act through the brain, it must be 
the same brain through which it has before acted, 
otherwise there could be no recognition. For 
your mind wo live and act through some other 
brain is not to live at all, There can be no gat- 
isfaction in the belief that we shall live hereafter 
unless we can know ourselves, If, in the pres- 
ent life, the past were to be suddenly blotted 
out, we should have no means of knowing our- 
selves; we could give no account of who we 
were or whence we came. We believe that in the 
future as in the present, our means of knowing 
ourselves will be by looking back over the path 
we havecome. Wecan know others by acquain*- 
ance or history, but not by mere conscious ex: 
istence. I am a believer in spiritual immortality, 
and think that some good reasons can be given 
for such a conviction. I think that man’s mis- 
sion here as a physical being can be accounted 
for, and that the fifillment of that mission is 
accomplished in this life. Of course, I do not 
believe a subject so deep can ever be fully fath- 
omed by finite minds, but we know that by dili- 
gent search things are brought to light that 
otherwise would always remain in mystery. 
@. ©. WRIGHT. 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-TOBACCO 
PLepGe.—A few months ago a little anti-to- 
bacco pledge, called, as indicative of where it 
originated, or from lack of broader thought, 
“The Cambria Station Pledge,” opened its 
white pages in Pennsylvania; now, having 
gained many adherents, and desiring general 
introduction to our countrymen, it assumes 2 
more fitting title, and becomes ‘‘ The American 
Anti-Tobacco Pledge.”’ 

This simple and solemn pledge to refrain from 
the use of tobacco in any form, should he placed 
within the reach of every boy in our beautiful 
land. It isa national, not a sectional pledge—an 
aid to the development of physical and moral 
purity. 

The unclean and degrading influence of the 
use of tobacco is thoroughly known to our en- 
lightened people. There are few educated men 
who are slaves to the weed who desire their sons 
to fall into like bondage, and yet the chains of 
habit bind generation after gencration. Theory 
will not unloose them ; it requires a co-operative, 
practical effort. 





Taking an abstract view of the undertaking, it 
may appear an impossibility to rid the air of 
America of tobacco film; individualizing the 
matter, it would be a comparatively slight task 
if every parent and teacher who believes with us 
would labor with us. 

There are bright buds of manhood all over our 
land ; dear, loving, kindly, aspiring boys, who 
would be glad to join our anti-tobacco yan, and 
who would bless the little pledge in future years, 
when we meet in our American anti-tobacco 
conventions, and feel the strength of greater 
purity throughout the continent. The purity 
of a nation rests with its people, and the most 
insignifivant of us wield an imperceptible but 
certain influence on those about us. We can not 
be neutral or nonentities ; we may imagine our- 
selves such in a moral sense, but the reality is 
impossible. We all leave some impress of our- 
selves to live after us, to shade or Lrighten other 
lives. Each generation is but a reflex of the one 
passing or passed away. A bad neighborhood 
remains a bad neighborhood for centuries, if it 
is subject to no regenerative influence. A use- 
less national habit can not be laid aside in a 
moment, but it may be buried as an unclean, 
outgrown, and worthless garment in a genera- 
tion. 

Cognizant of these facts, shall we not ask our 
dear boys in every State, county, and hamlet, to 
sign the American anti-tobacco pledge; to band 
themselves into anti-tobacco, literary, and re- 
formatory societies that will make a general and 
indelible impress of growing purity on them- 
selves and ages yet to be ? . 

Grateful fgr the words of encouragement 
already received, and hoping for a full, broad 
response, in word and action, to the question 
which concerns us all, 

I am, sincerely, 8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 

Cambria Station, Pa. 





PERSONAL. 

Tae Late ANDREW BoaRDMAN. — Andrew 
Boardman, well known to the older phrenol- 
ogists of America, for his able “‘Defence of 
Phrenology,” and to the legal profession of New 
York, having been a member of the bar for over 
forty years, died in the early part of May last, at 
the age of seventy. 

He was born in Lancashire, England, but came 
to this country at the age of 19. He was edu- 
eated for the practice of medicine. Industry 
and high integrity won for him a very respect- 
able place in public esteem ; but subsequently 
abandoned that profession for the law. He was 
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often tendered judicial honors, but declined be- 
cause he did not care to sacrifice his lucrative 
practice. He remained in active business to the 
last, and within a week of his death had been 
engaged in arduous labor on an important 
will case. He was a prominent member of the 
Bar Association of the city of New York. His 
first wife was a sister of Sir Edwin Chadwick, of 
England. She died some ycars ago, and about 
ten years ago he married a second time. 

Mr. Boardman never took any active part in 
politics, but was a devoted lover of his adopted 
country and city. During the war he visited 
England, and wrote several articles to English 
journals which were credited with doing much 
to place the cause of the North in a right view 
before the English people. He took great inter- 
est in the sanitary ideas of his brother-in-law, 
Sir Edwin Chadwick. It needs scarcely to be 
added that he was interested in Phrenology, as 
his editions of George Combe’s “‘ Lectures ’’ in 
America, and the “‘ Defence,” are sufficient proof 
of its practical character. 

Mr. James McNeriu, associate author of 
“Brain and Mind,” has been contributing a 
serial to be entitled ‘‘ The Adventures of an Ante- 
diluvian in the Land of Promise,” to the Rural 
New-Yorker. The story is interesting, full of 


aseful suggestions, and shows power of inven- 
tion much above the average. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


CuripreN have wide ears and long tongues. 

A poor, idle man can not be an honest man.— 
POINCELOT. 

PLAIN good intention is no mean force in the 
government of mankind. 


To select well among old things is almost 
equal to inventing new ones. 


Srzence is just as far from being wisdom as 
the rattle of an empty wagon is from being 
music. 

A Generous mind must be uneasy when it is 
laid under obligations which are beyond its 
power to return. 

Farts is letting down our nets into the un- 
transparent deeps at the divine command, not 
knowing what we shall take.—FaBeEr. 

Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man, thy brother call ; 
And scatter, like the circling snn, 
Thy charities on all.—ScHiL_xrR. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

“Ts that cheese rich ?” asked Bloggs. ‘ Yes,” 
answered the grocer. ‘‘ There’s millions in it.” 

Ir was a four-year-older who asked: ‘‘ Papa, 
have you done anything down town to-day that 
you think I ought to whip you for, if I was as 
big as you are?” 

Dante, WessTeR’s remark that it is employ- 
ment that makes people happy, was a mistake. 
It is holding office which ‘‘ just makes them too 
jolly for anything.” ‘ 

“Hr! where did you get them trousers?” 
asked an Irishman of a man who happered to be 
passing with a remarkably short pair of trousers. 
“T got them where they grew,”’ was the indig- 
nant reply. “Then, by my conscience,” said 
Pat, “‘ you’ve pulled them a year too soon!” 

“T pon’? like a cottage-built man,”’ said young 
Sweeps to his rich old uncle, who was telling 
the story of his early trials for the hundredth 
time. “What do you mean by a cottage-built 
man?” asked his uncle. “‘A man with only one 
story,’’ answered young Sweeps. That settled 
it. Young Sweeps was left out of his uncle’s 

















in this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. [IIlus- 
trated with Steel Engravings. Edited by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage. Complete in two yol- 
umes octavo. Vol. I. pp. 878. Cloth. Price, 
$5. — Fowler & Wells, Publishers, 
New Yor 
A natural outgrowth of the endeavor of wom- 

an to emerge from her old sphere of restriction 

and subjection, and stand by the side of man as 
his equal and co-worker in life—an endeavor 
which has been one of the conspicuous features 
of modern civilization—was her claim to the bal- 
lot. For thirty years or more, a steady organized 
effort has been prosecuted with this one object 
in view, and the current literature of the period 
has recorded its progress as an essential part of 
** movements "’ in society and politics, the latter 
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particularly, for in the political arena the effort 
has exhibited its greatest strength, and there its 
champions have won their brightest laurels. The 
aim of the editors, in preparing this important 
work, is to place within the reach of all classes 
a connected record of the inception and progress 
of the agitation. The reader has but to glance 
at their names to recognize them as belonging to 
women who have long occupied foremost places 
in it, and who, therefore, in putting pen to paper 
were relating things of which, for the most part, 
in America certainly, they had been participants. 
They have sought, as women in deep earnest, 
believing “‘ the enfranchisement,of woman as the 
most important demand of the century,’’ to far- 
nish a comprehensive and faithful survey of the 
suffrage movement. Most of the material from 
which they have drawn are records of Anti-Sla- 
very, Woman’s Rights and Temperance Conven- 
tions; the action of Suffrage Societies in differ- 
ent parts of the Union, and of cognate organiza- 
tions in Europe; the proceedings of political 
conventions, and the action of legislatures in 
discussing resolutions introduced by thosv 
friendly to the cause. Woven in with the fabric 
of the history are many personal reminiscences 
and brief sketches of women who have shown 
a practical interest inv the work. This forms one 
of the most attractive departments of the his- 
tory, as the majority of the women like Lucretia 
Mott, Frances Wright, Angelina Grimke, Lucy 
Stone, Paulina Wright Davis, Elizabeth Black- 
well, Mary Wollstonecraft, Ernestine L. Rose, 
must command the respect of all who respect 
great mental powers, and favor social reform. 
A considerable number of the personal sketches, 
are accompanied with fine steel portraits, which 
constitute a very suitable decoration of the vol- 
ume. It would be impossible to give the reader 
a satisfactory view of the character of the work 
without liberal quotations from its pages, and 
for that we have no space. A few summary al- 
lusions to its contents must therefore suffice. 
The volume opens with a retrospect of woman’s 
progress in the last few hundred years, so that 
the reader is provided with the condition of so- 
ciety at the time when the Suffrage movement 
fairly started. Then follows a brief chapter on 
“Woman in Journalism.” How the ladies in-. 
sisted upon their rights to participate in the 
discussions of great moral and social questions is 
illustrated in the review of the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention, which was held in London 
in 1840. Chapters IV. and V. are devoted to the 
First Woman’s Rights Convention, which was 
called by Lucretia Mott, in 1848; and the Firat 
Woman’s Rights Society, organized in South 
Bristol, N. Y., in 1848. The work which has 
been done im certain States, especially in New 
York, which has witnessed some of the hardest 
struggles between prejudice and progress, is 





succinctly reviewed ; and incidents, often of a 
deeply engaging nature for a general reader, are 
detailed. The book has its instructive sides for 
those who are indifferent to its special topic, for 
the editors have gleaned facts from our Revoln- 
tionary history which are not commonly known ; 
set forth the practical working of property laws 
in some of the States (with which every husband 
and father should be acquainted), and indicated 
the moral effects of commonly accepted usages . 
in the training of the young. A noticeable 
feature, too, is the many letters written by men 
and women of reputation on the subject: thus 
are represented, John Stuart Mill, Samuel John- 
son, Harriet Martineau, Pauline Roland, Wm. 
Henry Channing, Horace Greeley, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Theodore Parker, and others. 


THE PRINCE OF GooD FELLOws. By - 
Margaret E. Wilmer, author of ‘‘ Glass Cable,’’ 
“Silver Castle,”’ ete. 12mo, RP. 367. Cloth, 
$1.25. New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety and Pub. House. 

A story which illustrates well the evil influ- 
ences which average club-life usually exerts in 
fostering drinking habits and undermining the 
home. The hero of the story is the son of a 
man who was hailed as the “Prince of Good 
Fellows”? by his club and political associates 
until broken by drink in purse and health, and 
then discarded by them, he lingers and dies a 
burden upon his long-neglected wife and chil- 
dren. The naturalness of the tale will be appar- 
ent to every reader, for such “ good fellows ”’ are 
found in every community, and they appear to 
be the men who are most easily led into the 
errors of social custom. Generous, free, ac- 
commodating, bad or weak companions easily 
draw them into the channels of vice, and with 
the best intentions for friends and all concerned 
in their welfare, they sink lower and lower. 


TEMPERANCE AND GOSPEL SONGS. For 
the use of Temperance Clubs, ete. By J. E. 
White. Price in boards, 80 cts. $25 a hundred. 
Published by National Temperance ‘Society, 
New York. 

This is a well-selected and neatly printed com- 
pilation of reformatory and’moral lyrics. The 
music is clear, and, as a rule, arranged in that 
double staff manner which pleases the leader or 
player. Most of the music is fresh, while there 
are some of the good old tunes which would be 
looked for in such a collection. 


THE ORTHOEPIST. A Pronouncing 
Manual, containing about three thousand five 
hundred words, including a considerable num- 
ber of the names of for. ign authors, artists 
ete., that are often mispronounced. By Alfred 
Ayres. 18mo, pp. 201. Price $1. New York: 
D. Appleton & ompany. 

The latest edition of this useful little book has 
been placed on our table. We find that the in- 
dustrious author has added some words, and 
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made severul improvements of practical value. 
We have not met the man or woman whose pro- 
nunciation is faultless, and will own to oc- 
casional slips ourselves, and that in words 
belonging to the class styled ordinary. Hence 
we welcome the book as an opportune aid, and 
think every editor and speaker should have it at 
his elbow. 

Music as A LANGUAGE, or the Meaning 
of Musical Sounds. Illustrated with Charac- 
teristic Examples from the works of the lead- 
ing Composers. Compiled, analyzed, and 
explained by A. J. Goodrich, anthor of “* Piano- 
forte Manual without Mechanical Exercises,” 
“How to Sing,” ete. 8vo, pp. 106. New 
York : G. Schirmer, Publisher. 


That a work involving so many difficulties as 
this should have been undertaken by an Ameri- 
ean, is evidence in itself of the advancement of 
musical art in this country. In fact,no other 
treatise of a similar nature is in print. The 
manner in which the work has been executed, 
shows clearly that its author is no superficial 
maker of harmonics, no writer of cheap marches, 
and of mechanical airs to weak rhymes, but a 
learned and experienced musician, a close and 
eareful yet ardent student of the philosophy of 
rhythmic sounds—the reasons for the existence 
ef major and minor chords, arpeggios, and syn- 
copated movements. Mr. Goodrich has grad- 
uated his discussion of musical meanings, be- 
ginning with simple expressions, such as are 
found in “‘ Fhe Winged Messenger,” for instance, 
and advancing deliberately until the most intri- 
eate forms are reached, such as are met with in 
Beethoven, Chopin, ete. His illustrations are 
numerous, from composers like Bach, Handel, 
Glack, Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Reinicke, Franz, Ber- 
lioz, Gounod, Bishop, Smart, Mollvy, Paine, Rit- 
ter, Buck, etc., ete. His explanations are gen- 
erally clear and satisfactory. Well-informed 
musicians will most appreciate the volume, and 
to them it will open new views of the relation 
of music to human life, and furnish fresh incen- 
tives for study and advancement. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae North AMERICAN Review for June con- 
tains several papers of a very practical character, 
and pertinent to questions of national importance 
now agitated, viz: Our Future Fiscal Policy, by 
Hugh McCulloch ; Shall Americans Own Ships ? 
by Prof. W. G. Sumner; The Color Line, by 
Frederick Douglass ; The Right to Regulate Ruil- 
way Charges, by J. M. Mason; A New Phase of 
the Reform Movement, by Dorman B. Eaton. 
These are worthy of consideration, as the names 
of their writers clearly enough show. 

Frery-sevents ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OFr- 
FICERS OF THE RETREAT FOR THE INSANE, at 
Hartford, Conn; Contains an interesting ac- 
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count of the workings of a well-regulated asy- 
lum. 


Tue THorn Papers. By Kate Thorn. Hov- 
morous view of life in society. Price, 10 cts, 
New York: J. 8. Ozilvie & Co. 

Usury. An elaborate discussion of the cus- 
toms and laws of nations with respect to the 
premiums paid for the use of money ; their prac- 
tical and moral effects, and an appeal for “‘ Free 
Trade” in money, or for some simple statute 
making interest easy and similar in all the States. 


Tae Eciectic MaGaztne is always neat in 
form, clearly printed, and filled with choice cull- 
ings from the best literature of both sides of the 
big water. Our old friend, Dr. Bidwell, still 
conducts it with judicious skill. 

Te Popular Science Monta ty for June ap- 
pears to us more than commonly attractive. In 
it the first place is given to Dr. Oswald's article 
on “ Clothing,” the hygienic spirit of which is 
most striking and agreeable. The papers on 
“Fruits and Seeds,” “‘ Sunstroke,” “ Value of 
our Forests,’’ “‘Glucoge and Grape Sugar,”’ are 
very seasonable and instructive. We do not 
agree with the latter in regard to the healthful- 
ness of the substance which is now so exten- 
sively used to adulterate sweet manufactures, a3 
our own observation and good authority pro- 
nounce it incompatible with good digestion. 


New Mosic. Wm. Adrian Smith, Publisher, 
of New York City, sends us the following fresh 
morceaux from his press : 


“O Smver Moon,” a song. Composed by 
D. Frank Tully; adapted to baritone or tenor. 
Price, 35 cts. 

“TPLtu Be a Frrenp To You.” Song and 
chorus. Words by R. L. Cary, Jr. Music by 
Frank W. Green. A pretty melody. Price, 35 cts. 


“JupiTeR LANcers.’’ Composed by Frank 
W. Green ; in solo form 50 cts. ; for duet 75 cts. ; 
orchestra $1. Quite appropriate to the graceful 
figures of this popular dance. 

“Quick Transit” Galop. (From Harlem 
Bridge to City Hall), as performed by Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestra. Composed by D. Frank 
Tully. This piece is sufficiently commended by 
the manner of its production. Price, 25 cts. 

Goop-Brz : Composed by D. Frank Tully. A 
new song—pathetic melody, and an agreeable, 
though somewhat interrupted, melody. Price, 
35 cents. Wm. Adrian Smith, Publisher, New 
York. 

Waxe, Lapy Mrvs: Serenade. By D. Frank 
Tully. A somewhat ambitious effort on the 
part of the composer, in the main well wrought 
out, and appropriate to the motive. Mr. Tully 
shows capability and talent. His accompani- 
ments are not of the ordinary mechanieal stripe. 
Price, 40 cents. Wm. Adrian Smith, Publisher. 
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